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COMPANION. 





NEW-YORK 





NAMOUNA. 


THrow1nG aside the gorgeous but often unwieldy, and | 


sometimes immoral, machinery of ancient poets, our 


Yet, on her smiles a sadness hung, 

And when, as oft, she spoke or sung 

Of other worlds, there came a light 
From her dark eyes so strangely bright, 
That all believed, nor man nor earth 
Were conscious of Namouna’s birth. 


modern bards have conjured up, from the radiant clime | 


of the Ideal, Spirits, which, if they possess not the terri- 
ble pewer and shadowy magnificence of the olden time, 
have much more grace, and beam with a more natural 
splendor. Who would exchange the Fairies of Spencer 
and Shakspeare, as we see them throned upon the 
gem-like dew—peeping from the delicate lattice of green 
leaves, and feeling for the woes of humanity, although 
their joyous hearts have never been tortured and stained 
with the passions of humanity,—for the jealous, way- 
ward, and changeable Deities, that mingled in the dramas, 
or controlled the destinies of nations? The reign of the | 
former may be compared to a beantiful rainbow of peace, 
hope and love, spanning the troubled waters of life, while 
the sceptre of the latter was accompanied by the dark cloud 
and the angry lightning, with but an occasional glimpse | 
of quiet, holy, and heart-soothing star-light. If the poet | 
wishes to ascend higher than the leafy spot—where he | 
holds sweet dalliance with the forest-sprites, whom his | 
imagination invests with the tenderest emotions and the 
most delicate tastes—the Mythology of Palestine, (if we 
can use such a phrase) as it has been sablimated by One— 


| 

| 

| 

| 

“ Who walked on the sod 

Made bright by the feet of the angels of God,” | 
| 
will give him ample scope, and place in his hand an in- | 
strument with which he can produce the grandest results ; 
as the muses of Milton, Milman and Tasso bear splendid 
testimony. | 
‘ Ml ” » | 
‘Namouna,” of whom we present our readers an exe | 
quisite engraving, is one of those gentle creations of the 





modern muse, which make us look upon the vast, but, as | 


we have said, too often immoral, imagery of the past, with | 


comparative indifference, while we repose in the angel- |! 


| 
| 


. : ‘ H 
like beauty and benevolent splendor of that which belongs 


I The 


to the present. 


Namouna appears in that Paradise of Ideality, Lallah | 
Rookh—whose only fault is found in an oppressive rich- | 
ness of imagery, and versification, from which the 
poet the relief. 


roses, and ijlurminated by suns, he has become too aeccli- 


ardent | 
affords reader no 


mated to suffer either himself or his hearer to escay 
into a less voluptuous realm, or behold the page of life || 
by a less dazzing light. 

‘“‘Namouna ” is an Enchantress, dwelling amid flowers, 
and 





One, 

O’er whom his race the golden sun 

For unremembered years has run, 

Yet never saw her blooming brow 
Younger or fairer than ’tis now. 

Nay, rather, as the west winds sigh 
Freshens the flower it passes by, 

Time's wing but seemed, in stealing o'er, 
To leave her lovelier than before. 
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Fed, himself, on || 
Namouna, are exquisitely beautiful. They are the very 
© || soul of melody. 


She herself, describes the time, in which the Poet in- 
troduces her upon his beautiful stage :— 


“°Tis the hour 
That scatters spells on herb and flower.” 


“* Now, too,” she says, 


“ Now, too, a chaplet might be wreathed 
Of buds o’er which the moon has breathed, 
Which worn by her, whose love has strayed, 
Might bring some Peri from the skies, 
Sonie sprite whose very soul is made 
Of flowret’s breath and lover’s sighs— 
And who might tell a 





* For me, for me, 
Cried Nourmahal, impatiently— 
Oh! twine that wreath for me, to-night.” 


Namouna grants the request of “THE LIGHT OF THE 


Harem,” between whom and her lord, Selim, exists one 


of those love-quarrels which occasionally mar the heaven 
| of happiness, like that mysterious wind which some ori- 


ental minstrel describes as destroying the fragrance of 


the rose, when it ruffles its leaves. 


“The Enchantress now begins her spell,’’"— 

Sweet “ singing, as she winds and weaves 

In mystic form the glittering leaves.” 

Sa » snes 

| Through the potency of her charms, the reconciliation 
between Nourmahal and the monarch-lover is aflected— 








the charm is wrought— 
And Selim to his heart has caught, 

In blushes, more than ever bright, 

His Nourmahal,—his Harem’s light! 
And well do vanished, forms enhance 
The charm of every brightened glance ; 
And dearer seems each dawning smile, 
For having lost its light awhile ; 

And happier now, for all ber sighs, 

As on his arm her head reposes, 

} She whispers him, with langhing eyes, 
«* Remember, love, the Feast of Roses!’ ” 








*n fades the brilliant FLowrr-spinit from the scene 


|her task is accomplished: I 


| zove wears again his wreath 


| of happiness; and the blossems claim, for some other 
|| naughty “heart-quarrellers,” the snowy hand of the En- 


chantress. 
The songs which are interwoven in the narrative, by 


The following extract from one of them, 


| we would recommend to our readers, both for its march 
, of music and truthfulness of spirit. 


“* There’s a bliss beyond all that the minstrel has told, 

When two, that are livked in one heavenly tie, 
With heart never changing aud love never cold 

Love on through all ills and love on ‘till they die. 
One hour of a passion so sacred, is worth 

Whote ages of heartless and wandering bhiss ; 
And oh! if there be an Elysium on earth, 

It is this! It is this!” 


Very beautiful is the creation of the poet, and no less 


beautiful the conception of our artist. WwW. W. 


= 


i 


joyment of idleness. 





6 A CHAPTER 


ON IDLENESS. 





Original. 


A CHAPTER ON IDLENESS. 
BY MRS. EMMA C. EMBURY. 


I Pity the being who is always busy—whose 
life passes in a perpetual buzz of activity, like 


that of a blue-bottle fly in a sunshiny window- | 


pane. I pity the man or woman whose days are 
consumed in a continual round of tasks—an un- 
broken series of employments, even though they 
be self-imposed, and apparently fully rewarded 
by the self-complacent vanity of the busy-body. 
I look upon the true enjoyment of an hour of 
idleness as an especial gift—a talent bestowed by 
nature, and as impossible to be acquired from 
habit or education as the dreamy fancy of the 
poet, or the graphic power of the painter. 
Wealth may purchase immunity from labor,— 
the minion of luxury, like the voluptuous Hin- 
doo, may be borne over life’s dusty pathway so 
gently, that not even a crumpled roseleaf mars 
his profound repose, but he cannot taste the true 
delights of an hour of idleness. Like all the 
other best blessings of earth, it is only to be 
bought at the expense of toil. We must have 
spent hours in labor,—the heart must have been 
fully occupied,—the mind tasked to its utmost,— 


and the body must have been the efficient minis- | 


ter to both, ere we can know the inestimable 
pleasure of perfect idleness. ‘Then must come 
the entire cessation of fatigue—the gradual con- 
sciousness of repose—the sensation of perfect 
rest which precedes, and finally lose itself in the 
dreamy delight of reverie. 

There is yet another requisite to the full en- 
The idler must possess 
that poetic fancy which can people the void air 
with images of beauty ;—he must be able to find 
pictures in the changing clouds, music in the 
viewless wind, and harmony in all material things. 
He must have learned to bring up from the past 
its treasures,—to look on the present with a loving 
eye,—to gaze far out into the dim future with a 
hopeful spirit. He must be awake to the sweet 
influences of nature,—he must be alive to the 
high and holy impulses of humanity,—he must 
have power to silence the demons of distrust and 
selfishness which haunt even the heart of man— 


he must forget the frailties and the follies, the | 


vices and the weaknesses of his kind, and remem- 
ber only that they are his brethren. 

With such a man let us spend, in fancy, an 
hour of idleness. Where shall we go to shun 
the tumult of the world which comes with harsh 


tumult to the ear of the dreamer! Let us enter 


an artist’s studio—the abode of personified dreams, 


+t 
—fitting place for pleasant meditation. How does 


the din of business die upon the ear as we ap- 
proach this noble gothic pile! We ascend the 
quaint oaken staircase—we tread the cloistered 
galleries, while our light footsteps are echoed 
with that peculiar clearness of sound, never heard 
save 
“ T’ the vaulted cell, where silence loves to reign.” 
A door opens, and suddenly,—as if the curtain 
which divides the material from the invisible world 
had been lifted—we find ourselves in the midst 
of images of beauty. Now seat thee, gentle 
idler, in that rich and cunningly-wrought chair, 
carved with a skill but rarely practised in modern 
'_days,—its armorial crest graven deep in the costly 
, wood, will tell thee whence it came, for even as 
| it now appears, so did it once grace the banquet 
hall of a stately castle in sunny France,—seat 
thyself in that old chair, and then thou wilt be, 
not only surrounded, but literally embraced by 
associations of the past. How does every turbu- 
lent thought grow still, as we gaze around this 
peopled apartment! Seen in the cool, dim, reli- 
| gious light which is diffused around, the pictures 
would seem like beings of living and breathing 
loveliness, save that they wake not the vague, 
wild wishes which, in the presence of beauty, 
ever stir and trouble the human heart. 
| Mark the noble face which bends from yonder 
| canvass,—that bright and flashing eye has gazed 
} upon the mysterious pyramids of Egypt,—that 
delicate hand has drawn bridle-rein on the plains 
| of Palestine,—that fair cheek has been kissed by 
‘the same sun which once awakened the music of 
, Memnon’s harp. 
tl Look, too, upon that portraiture of earnest 
! and gracious womanhood, which appears halt 
| withdrawing from our gaze :-—the deep-set, intel- 
| lectual eyes would seem to disclaim the playful- 
ness which lurks upon the lips, did not an inde- 
| scribable expression of impulsive sympathy per- 
| vade the whole countenance, and harmonize its 
| mirthfulness and thought. It is the faithful 
| semblance of one on whom Heaven has bestowed 


| high and holy gifts,—of one, whom “the strong 
| necessity of utterance,” (to use her own beautiful 
_phrase,) has urged to lay many a rich and accep- 
table offering on the altar of Fame. 

And lo! another,— whose youthful beauty 
might look like that of opening girlhood, did not 
those sweet eyes, and the gentle curve of the 
rosy mouth betray the exquisite tenderness of 
nature which only belongs to the happy wife and 


mother :—observe those golden curls dropping 


=— 


over the delicately-tinted cheek, and tell me if 
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amid a world of falsehood, has ever been true to 
the Heaven-born instincts of his nature. 
Art thou weary, friend, of the mere shadow of 
reality ? wouldst thou leave the images of actual 
while we thank the giver of all good that such life for the creatures of Fancy’s realm? then 
blessed and passionless creatures are sometimes al- turn to the inspired Sybil—a poet's fancy traced 
lowed to dwell upon this blighted and blasted earth. by a painter’s hand :—gaze with me upon yon 
Far off, amid the dusky shadows, gleam out)... owned Beatrice—the cherished idol of 
the features of one early numbered with the py nters haunted heart ;—or watch the flashing 
dead :—he died, and left no trace, but memory’s yet tearful eye of Darthula, as she presses 
haunted cell, gave out his semblance to the eye sonal to avenge her lover’s fall. Hast thou 
of friendship, and again he lives in the bright eaiiciaaias Matias deeply of the joy of idleness ?* 
colors of unfading youth. We see the eagle eye * ‘ 
which once flashed with the soul’s lightnings,— | 


asssion- ips which were once elo-| res ; 
the PL moulded nye . | ven thou canst feel the full enjoyment of thine 
quent with the genius and the fire of that land 


; ‘ ; 
whence he drew his birthright of intellect. Alas!) ee oo pater en pes 
his life was one of toil and weariness and heavi- | dies pr ‘i me waite aii antih , eo 
—_— " 7 yavs > t 1} 2 - . . 
perished ere the goal of his hopes was won, | betuty- Wander through the winding walk 
Behold the face of him whom America is| nangruannaares oe eae ” re — 
proud to claim as her first of philosophic poets ! | ate nein nee a ~ 
The world has traced stern characters on his| ““*' yell oh fea SE, See Se 
brow, but here, as if his soul had felt the influ-| eal wes shag } Nay, nandigar a thy wad sh 
ences of the p’ace, his eye is lighted up with the sea sos - . 9 eM — a “a 
rich ray of intellect, and he looks as one might Se ees yor prea 
fancy he must appear, when, in his seclusion, he | apr ee = th . d f 
calls up those glorious thoughts and noble ima- on — “ ee ee ee ee 
. busy feet,—mayhap the idle jest and merry laugh, 

will echo from its oozy margin. 


Fancy does not image, under such a form, the | 
holy and sinless mother, to whom 


“It would not be idolatry to kneel ;” 


It may be that thy spirit pants for larger free- 
dom ;—it may be that only under the open hea- 


ges of moral and natural beauty which are ever 
embodied in his verse. He is here the Poet, not 
the Partisan—the Tyrteus, inspiring men to Lie upon the grassy knoll that overhangs the 
lofty deeds by the solemn music of his hymns, | path ;—the clear Wane reflecting a bird that 
not the Demosthenes, arousing their passions by } skims the surface, is before you, while the — 
the thunder of his philippics. | mental stones which mark the last resting-place 

Beside him, and in most strange contrast to| of mortality shine on from the rich shrubbery 
the cilm immobility of that mind-fraught face, | beyond. The air is redolent of music and fra- 
beam forth the features of one who has peopled grance—the breath of the scented clover fills the 
the forest and the prairie with images of beauty. | gale—the song of the bird, and the hum of the 
bee, swell upon the breeze,—the tremble of so 
many myriads of leaflets around, is as audible 
as the hum of insect life. With the soft and 
velvet greensward for thy couch,—the blue sum- 


Well does that noble and spirited portrait depict 
the beautiful blending of the genial and intel- 
lectual, which is as visible in the countenance, as| 
it is remarkable in the character of him, whose | rr 
exquisite songs have given to Anacreon Moore | mer sky smiling above thy head,—the whisper of 
the only rival worthy to dispute with him the| the refreshing ome van hag Ge eee 
palm of lyric excellence. | repose,—and all this wondrous wealth of nature 
spread before thy half-shut eye,—then yield thy- 


Does not a sad and solemn earnestness fill our) ; . 
self to the enjoyment of thine hour of idleness. 


hearts as we gaze on the lustrous and spiritual | ; ' ; 
eyes which seem to follow us from yonder cap-. Alone,—alone with thy God,—alone in the garden 
vass? Such eyes never belonged to one whose of Death, pie trophies of his power gleaming 
thoughts dwelt amid outward things,—their light | Som inex Araneae — ae with 
is but the reflex of the flame kindled by God) thine own heart, and be still.” Wilt thou not 


himself within the soul. How characteriatic.—1 rise from such fellowship a wiser and a better 


ay, even to the delicate beauty of the hand which | 


has penned so many . | * "Those who have recently visited the studio of Mr. C. G. 
: P ” any pure and beautiful thoughts, Thompson, at the New York University, will have no difficult 
—is that pictured semblance of him who has) ia ae from what source was derived the materials 
‘ . . . f | for the foregoing imperfect sketch, of one of the most nobly- 
‘kept the whiteness of his soul,” and, untainted ' peopled pone rome that the writer ever entered. “ 
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man? will not thy hour of idleness be one of| art and nature which surrounded him in his 

good, likewise? Wilt thou not return to the) abasement ? 

world saddened and purified in spirit, and with a Let not the cold utilitarian who measures the 

faith, which all the weary tasks of this working- } value of a man as he would that of a beast of 

day world can neither weaken nor discourage? |, burden, by his capacity for toil,—let him not 
In our country, where every thing is to be ob- | sneer at the luxurious enjoyment which may be 


tained by industry, and nothing can be won with- | tasted by a beggar. Compare the condition of 


out it, we are apt to become mere operatives. | this idle, reckless, useless being with the honest 
So much may be gained by toil that we learn to and hard-working laborer of that land, which in 
despise those amenities of life which interfere the old times of serfdom and feudal slavery was 
with the rough task-work we have prescribed to | called (and justly too,) merry England. Look at 
ourselves. Unlike the inhabitants of other climes | the stultified countenance, the bowed frame, the 
who only work to live, we seem to live only to | broken health, the crushed spirit of him who has 
work, and, while we despise the ill-fed, ill-clad | known nothing but toil ;—of him, who only ex- 
lazzaroni, who lounges on the steps of some | changed an infancy of hardship for a manhood 
ducal palace, enjoying the idleness which is to |of labor and privation and profligacy ;—of him 
him far more essential than the gratification of who has been trained up to become but a part, 
his appetite, we forget that, between the indo- a single part, of the vast machine which the 
lence which casts its mildew over every energy | wealth of the few has framed at the expense of 
of the soul, and the untiring activity which wears | the many ;—of him, whom long-continued task- 
out the springs of life by over-toil, lies the true | work has reduced to the condition of a mere 
medium. animal,—wh» drags through a miserable exist- 

Yet, how much of picturesque and poetic ence, only diversified by the debauch, and re- 
beauty surrounds the daily walks of that con- | lieved by the unrefreshing slumber of intempe- 
temned son of the sweet south! From his rance or exhaustion. Look at the condition of 
very infaney the Italian beggar has been familiar him whose powers of endurance are made sub- 
with images of loveliness. A master-hand has | jects of medical investigation, in order that not 
depicted the personification of holy womanhood | one iota of his physical strength shall be unem- 
in the sweet Madonna, to whom his prayers are ployed,—whose thews and sinews are tried by 
addressed,—the old cathedral, at whose shrine he | the test of selfish cupidity, until the last ounce- 
prostrates himself, is filled with treasures of weight crushes the sinking frame ;—whose mind 
seulpture and painting, such as wake the wildest is slowly but surely darkened over by the mists 


enthusiasm even in those who, of ignorance and vice, until each lingering trace 
“cold in clime are cold in blood.” of the image of God is shut out for ever ;—of 


The ancient glories of his country are still seen) him, whose life is one long pang, and whose 
in the wonders of architectural grandeur on which | death is what we shudder to contemplate. 

his eye ever rests with pride and pleasure,—and i You may say the English operative is the 
over all these riches of art,—over all these mag-| more useful member of society. In one sense 
nificent remains of genius and of power, bends a| he is ;—he is more useful to his task-master,— 
sky of such transparent purity, that simple life— | he performs more actual service, even as the 
mere breath,—in such an atmosphere is happi- horse or the ox, who patiently treads the stubble 
ness. He has dwelt amid such things until their and drags the plough. But is this all that is 
shadow has fallen upon him, and in his chi- required! Were men sent into the world to 
selled features, his lofty bearing, his graceful live at another's bidding ?—to delve the mine, 
dignity of mien, we recognize none of the sordid and die within its poisonous vapors that a more 
poverty which is his only birth-right. Give to) successful brother may inhale the balmy airs of 
such a being his dish of macaroni, his pure | Fortune’s fair domain? Can the soul, which is 
draught of aqua fresca, and the shady side of) thus trampled under foot of the oppressor, retail 
some antique column, or a cool retreat beside | one spark of the etherial fire which was breathed 
some gushing fountain, where he may enjoy the into it by the benificent Creator? Is not the 
tdolee far niente,’ which makes up his sum of sentiment of religion which fills the mind of the 
human happiness, and he asks no richer boon, |indolent, and, it may be, bigoted beggar, who 
Who will say that the gift of comforts and riches | feels the bounty of Heaven in the genial breezt 
and honors would not overcloud his life with | which chills not his unsheltered form,—who be- 
misery, if with them was linked the stern neces- \holds its power in the miracles of nature, and 
sity of labor, and banishment from the beauty of | who sees its glories in the visible objects of bis 














daily worship,—is not this merely poetic senti- | 


ment of piety better than the dogged, stupid, 
brutal ignorance and recklessness of him who 
never knew one idle hour in which to look into 
the mystic volume of his own wayward heart ? 


Few persons ever yielded themselves up to the | 


enjoyment of an idle hour such as | have de- 
scribed, without deriving benefit from it. There 
comes to all of us a time when the world seems 
to darken around us,—when cares press wearily 
upon the spirit,—when the eyes are heavy with 
the weight of unshed tears,—when the brow 
aches beneath its burden of sad thought,—when 
the din of ceaseless duties has dulled the mental 
ear, and the recurring round of business has 
dimmed the 
work goes on, and nightfall finds us still painfully 


intellectual vision. 


busied. But day closes in,—the shadows deepen 
around us, and as the light of Heaven darkens 
without, the fire upon our household hearth 
seems to grow brighter. Familiar objects in 
our quiet apartment assume that dusky indis- 
tinctness, which is to material things what the 
mistiness of romance is to the moral world ;—the 
dull red fire-light diffuses itself more widely ;— 
the tall, ghostly statue which looked coldly and 
unsympathizingly upon us in the glare of day, 
now, in its depth of shadow, and tinted by the 
mellow glow, wears the semblance of a gentle 
friend ;—the books, which, but an hour since, 
seemed to look down upon us frowningly, as if in 
scora, of our baser thoughts, now cluster together 
in pleasant communion, wooing us to_ share 
their banquet ;—the old chairs seem to hold out 
their cumbrous arms invitingly ; and, ere we are 
conscious of the change, we have passed from 
sainuess and despondency to dreamy and delicious 
reverie. 

It may be that something too trivial to be 
noted, has called up memories of the past, and 
we are once more lapped in the Elysium of early 
happiness. It may be that the loved and lost 
gather around us; we behold the “dear familiar 
faces” which beamed sunshine upon us in the 
days of passionate emotion ;—we clasp the warm 
hand which death has long since touched with 


ice ;—we hear the gentle tones, which, save to | 


our hearts, have long been hushed in silence. 


oie. 3 , 
he tide of years is rolled back,—the treasures | 
of wrecked affection are once more revealed to | 


our eyes ;—we are once more children on the 
shores of Time. 
from such a dream be pain—sharp and _ bitter 
pain? Have we not 
hour from the carking cares which 
Waste but never purify the heart? And do we 


blissful 


A CHAPTER ON 


All day the | 


What though the awakening | 


been withdrawn for one | 





IDLENESS. 


thoughtful but 
quiet spirit,—blessing God that the troubles of 
life last for a and that though 
“heaviness endureth for a night, joy cometh in 


not return to our duties with a 


but season, 


| the morning ?” 


Or, suppose that, during our hour of reverie, 
the thoughts look out into the vague Future. 
Our first gaze may meet only dim and dusky 
forms of fear rather than of hope ;—but gradually 
the darkness clears away,—the mists disappear, 
and shadows of beauty come out from the gloom, 
like the phantasmagoria which amused our child- 
hood. Half-formed projects wear the semblance 
of perfected and successful schemes,—good re- 
solves appear like noble actions,—unfledged fan- 
cies seem plumed with angel pinions,—and the 
heart-warm affections which we are scattering 
like rose-leaves on the blast, there seem gathered 
The sweet and musical 
voice of Hope is singing her quiet song in our 


into unfading garlands. 


enchanted ears, nor do we listen less gladly to 
the strain because it is blent with a tone caught 
If the world 
wears no longer the rosy hues of romance, it is, 


from Memory’s pleasant sadness. 


at least, tinged with the warm and mellow light 
which emanates from our household fire, and 
we awaken from our hour of idleness only to 
return to busy life with fresh hopes and higher 
aspirations. 
Tell me not that such dreams are vain,—that 
they are but the offspring of brain-sick fancy,— 
that they enervate the soul, even as the opium- 
draught destroys the body. If the mind be justly 
balanced,—if the hours of active employment be 
properly proportioned to the hours of idleness,— 
if life be made a succession of useful deeds and 
noble thoughts,—if the indulgence of imagination 
gives a higher tone and loftier aim to the claims 
of duty and of necessity,—then are they not'mis- 
spent and wasted moments. Give me full em- 
ployment for mind and heart,—task my physical 
powers to their utmost endurance,—let me wear 
my life out in the humblest drudgery of existence, 
and | would bear all with patience, if 1] could but 
reserve the occasional luxury of an idle hour,— 
| the priceless enjoyment of poetic reverie. 


Tutnkine leads man to knowledge. He may 
see and hear, and read and learn, whatever he 
pleases, and as much as he pleases: he will never 
| know any thing of it, except that which he has 
‘thought over, that which by thinking he has 
made the property of his mind. Is it then saying 
| too much, if 1 say that man, by thinking only, 
_ becomes truly man. Take away thought from 
‘man’s life, and what remains? 





10 HONESTY WITHOUT POLICY. 





Original. perfect, perhaps they would. But we must take 
r - | the world as we find it.” 
HONESTY WITHOUT FOLICY.| In taking the world as we find it, we ought 
nn | to act in it from principles true in themselves, 
BY T. 8. ARTHUR. | In thus acting, we do our part towards bringing 
"aL | society back to that state of integrity of purpose 
“ Wuewn a boy, I read a little story for chil-| from which it has so lamentably fallen.” 
dren, called, I believe, ‘The Waterman, or Hon-| “Then, in acting from the principle that 
esty the Best Policy.’ The impression which it | honesty is the best policy, I do my part, I think, 
made upon my mind has never been effaced. | and a very large part, towards that restoration to 
From that day to this, it has been a part of my. which you allude.” 
policy to be honest; and I owe my success in) “The effect of your actions, which appear to 
business, I am well assured, to a strict adherance | | be grounded in higher principles than they really 
to this principle with which I set out. When a) are, may be salutary—but your motives of action, 
business man is once known to be honest in all | if universally adopted, would not, I think, mate- 
his transactions, every body feels safe in dealing | rially improve society.’ 
with him, and the natural result is, the advance-| « You talk strangely, Mr. Emory.” 
ment of his worldly interests.” “Do I? Let me speak more plainly, then. 
“And yet, Mr. Harwood,” remarked the friend | | If you are honest, only because you believe it the 
to whom this was addressed, ** I doubt the moral | best policy for you to be so, then you would act 
truth of the principle of action that you have laid | dishonestly, if by doing so, your worldly interests 


| 


down.” ! would be subserved in a higher degree.” 

* Doubt its moral truth, Mr. Emory,” ejecu- | * You must not talk to me in that way, Mr. 
lated the final speaker, in unfeigned surprize. | Emory,” his friend responded quickly, in a half 
“Why, I’m astonished at you! Tt wouldn’t do) angry tone. “I am an honest man—and am 
for the world to hear you say so. As a business known to be such in this community. No man 
man, it wonld ruin you.” | can say that I ever wronged him out of a dollar!” 

* Still, I must regard the adage, ‘ Honesty is | “That may all be so, Mr. Harwood, and yet, 
the best Policy,’ as expressive of a very low state | it seems to me that you might act upon a much 
of moral integrity.” ‘higher and truer principle. You ought to be 

‘Here, you come with some more of your) honest, because it is right to be so. Because, 
queer notions, | suppose. ‘ Low state of moral, you would shrink from touching that which 
integrity!’ My moral integrity, I suppose, must belongs to your neighbor, as from the perform- 
be very low, then, for I act from the principle ance of a most direful evil.” 
that adage declares.”  “] don’t see the force of your positions, Mr. 

“ T am always a plain spoken man, you know,) Emory,” the friend replied. “I am no _hair- 
Mr. Harwood, and never conceal what I think the gplitting metaphysician. I am content to be 
truth when called upon to utter my staamaietilcens in all my dealings with others, and let 
I can only say, then, that if you are honest—all motives go to the wind. Motives are nothing, in 
your dealings with others, only from considera-| my opinion—actions every thing.” 
tions of policy—or, in other words, in order, “But there can be no action without 4 
that your own ends may be attained, then your, motive. 
morality is very low indeed, for it is founded in| ‘ Pardon me, there can.” 





? 


selfishness.” | “Give me an instance.” 
“ In selfishness ?” , ‘Tam honest, without any particular motive.” 
* Yes, in selfishness.” | © Pardon, me, if you please. You have al- 


“Well, what then? Do we not go into busi-| ready declared your motive for being honest—it is 
ness for selfish ends? Do not all our acts in| your policy. You expect to come out better in 
life regard self! And is not regard for self a true the long run by being honest. Now that motive 
principle of action? Let every one take proper) is founded in a false and seltish principle, instead 
care of himself, and all will be rightly cared for.” | of a true one.” 

“Thus the world, blinded by selfishness, ‘** But what I mean, waving your personal allu- 
argues, | know. But it is arguing from false sion, is, that it is our honest actions—our good 
premises. Suppose each regarded his neighbor, | example—that effects society, beneficially. The 
would not all be as well cared for ?” | motive is neither seen nor felt.” 

“I am sure I cannot say. If all men were) ‘1 differ with you. There is, in every action, 


& 
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you favored me with a call.” 
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some tincture of the quality of the motive ; and | 
this quality is felt.” 

* How ?” 

“As, for instance. Self-interest makes you 
honest. Now, as you do not act from an abstract 
principle of honesty, your love of self will often 
so blind your perceptions of what is justly 


another’s, as to cause you to trespass often upon 


his rights.” 


nant reply. 


* Well, well, let us wave a subject from the | 
advance at all.” 


discussion, of which I perceive no good is likely 
to arise,” Mr. Emory said, soothingly. 
spoken plainly, not with a desire to offend, but, 
if possible, to make you apprehend the true dis- 


tinction between honesty with, and honesty with- | 
we shall not make even a low interest on our 


out policy.” 

And so the subject was waived. 

Both of the individuals we have introduced, 
were men of business, and both dealers in the 
same articles of merchandize. 
teemed in the community a man of strict integ- 


rity, but their principles of action were very dif- | 
even that is uncertain, and I have been holding 
on, now, for nearly that space of time.” 


Mr. Harwood was honest in all his deal- 
was, the 


ferent. 
ings with others, for two reasons—one 


pride in being esteemed an honest man, and the | 
better by at least that time, a change that will 


pay me for holding over my stock.’ 


other was from the idea, early grounded in his 
mind, that it was the best policy to be honest. 
While Mr. Emory was just and equitable in all | 
his transactions, from an internal regard for 
other's rights. 
ple, not policy. 

A few days after the conversation just recorded | 
had occurred, Mr. Harwood received a letter 
from an Eastern correspondent, containing infor- | 
mation of an advance in the price of flour, conse- 
quent upon advices received from the West 
Indies and South America. 
large, but as he had plenty of storage room, he 
determined to avail himself of his information, 
which he was satisfied was, at least, one day in 
advance of regular advices, and buy largely at 
prevailing market prices. 'The store of his friend, | 
Mr. Emory, was only a few squares off, and as | 
he had also a good stock of flour on hand, he 
went to see him first. 

*Goed morning, Mr. Harwood! 
to see you again. 


His own stock was 


I am glad | 
It has been several days since 


* You'll not be so glad by to-morrow this time. 
(Aside—then aloud.) 
Emory ! 


“Good morning, friend 
How is business, to-day ?” 
“ Every thing is dull now. But business will 
start soon again, I suppose.” ! 
“ Well, I don’t know. Perhaps it may. But | 
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“T have | 


/what the market now offers.’ 
Each was es- | 
have better rates in the fall.’ 


With him, honesty was princi- | 
|to hear him say; and he had been dexterously 


am half inclined to take you up. 
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| look for things to drag along pretty heavily for 
some time to come. Any advices from the East, 
this morning !” 

*“* Not a word.” 

‘* No changes in sugars, I believe, at last ac- 
counts ?” 

** None.” 

** And flour still keeps low.” 

“Yes, very low. And I presume will, for 


«| reject the allegation !” was the half indig- | some months to come.” 


‘* Don’t you anticipate an earlier rise !” 
‘No. Nor am I very sanguine that rates will 


“Indeed! That would be bad for us who 
have heavy stocks on hand, purchased at prevail- 
ing prices.” 

“ Yes, itwould. If there should be no advance, 
money. Indeed, I shall lose at least tw@ thou- 
sand dollars, if no better prices can be had than 


* There is no doubt, Mr. Emory, that we shall 


‘That is some three months from this. But 


‘Well, I feel sanguine of a change for the 


‘I do not; and feel very much inclined to 


| sell.” 


Now this was just what Mr. Harwood wanted 


leading him on to that point. For, if the offer 
|to sell came from Mr. Emory under cireumstan- 
ces that would destroy suspicion of the others 
| design to take advantage of his ignorance, he 


‘would gain all he desired, and not make an 
/enemy of his friend. 


of don't think [ would sell, if I were you, Mr. 
Emory.” 
“If IT can meet with a purchaser, I believe I 


| will turn my flour into cash for use in some more 


profitable article of merchandize,”’ was the reply. 
There was a pause of a few moments, when 


Mr. Harwood said— 


‘* How much have you on hand !” 

‘* About three thousand barrels.” 

‘Three thousand—three thousand—at five—”"’ 
** At five and three eights.” 

‘ Well—I don’t know, Mr. Emory. But I 


I feel sanguine 


that there will be such an advance by fall, as will 
amply compensate for the investment.” 


“Just as you like about that, Mr. Harwood. 


But I certainly will not advise you to purchase 
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any more flour than you have on hand. I am 


afraid the prices will not go up. There is every 


ui promise of an abundant harvest.” 
* Wont you take five and an eighth for your 
i. entire lot? I will venture that.” 
¥ ‘No. I would prefer taking my chance. It 
fs cost me, you know, about six dollars.” 
Fi * I know it did. Well, let me see. Five and. 
three eights—I don’t care, I'll risk it! I have 
plenty of room, and a few thousand dollars that | 
HY I do not wish to use. Make out your bill at 


amount.” 


draw off the bill. 
livered to-day ?” he added, as he threw down his 
pen. 

“ No. 
it is for a few days, if you have no objections.” 

‘* None in the world. It can lie in my store 
for a week or two, if you wish it.” 

“Thank you—but I will make arrangements 


I would prefer letting it remain where 


to take it away soon.” 

And so saying he left the store of Mr. Emory, 
and directed his steps towards his own place of 
business, delighted at his success in getting pos- 
session of his friend’s flour, at which he knew to 
be less, by five eights of a dollar, than its true 
value. 


Arrived at his own store, he filled 1 check tm- 


despatched his clerk forthwith to consummate 
the bargain. 
stores of some half a dozen flour dealers, but 
failed to induce any to sell, although in one or 
two instances he advanced on the prevailing rates. 





it Although he had the reputation of being an 
j . 
{ . honest man, he was known as a speculator of 


great sagacity ; and as having many facilities for 


ied al it ' 

} acquiring information. In several instances, he | 

iF had gained over the dealers in flour, and they | 
? 

jth were now wide awake whenever he made a move- 


1 ment while things around was stagnant. 

* Harwood made an offer for all of my flour, 
f to-day,” said one of them to Mr. Emory, during 
4} the day. 
¥ * Well, did you take him up?” 
| * Not I. 


as it is to him, I know.’ 


, 


M replied Mr. Emory. ? 
. “You did? In my opinion you will regret 
1} having done so before a week.” 
i! “ Why so!” 
- 


“So much off my mind!” Mr. Emory ejacu- | 
lated, as he turned to his desk, and proceed to | 
** Do you wish the flour de-| 


least what it cost me.’ 


My flour is worth as much to me | 


* | sold him every barrel that | have on hand,” 
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‘Because I believe that Harwood has some 
advices in regard to flour, or he would not be so 


/ anxious to buy from me.” 


** He did not seem anxious to buy from me.” 

“Oh, no, of course not. He never seems 
anxious in bargaining. But do you suppose he 
cared nothing about buying, when he has made 
offers to nearly every flour merehant in the city.” 

** Has he done that ?” 

** So I am told.” 

* Then it is very likely that he is in posses- 


once, and [| will send you down a check for the} sion of some iniormation upon which to predi- 


| cate a safe calculation. 


Well, if it be so, and he 
had reason to expect, from private information, a 
sudden rise, | cannot admire the principle from 
which he has acted.” 

** How so?” 

‘*Has he not purchased my flour, when he 
knew that if | had held on to it for, perhaps a 
week or so, | would have been able to realize at 
* As to that, Mr. Emory, | believe it is noth- 
If one 
merchant, by his superior sagacity, and more 
liberal arrangements, is able to acquire earlier 


ing more than a fair business transaction. 


information in regard to the advance of prices 
than his neighbor, | think that it is altogether 


right for him to take the failest advantage of that 


information for his own benefit.” 
** You state a general:principle of action, that 


seems at first sight a true one. But, as you 


. involved in your meaning, ‘ speculation,’ an ille- 
mediately for the amount of the purchase, and | 


gitimate form of trade, | condemn the principle 


| aS an erroneous one.” 
He then visited, successively, the | 


*1 do net see any thing morally wrong in 
speculation.” 
“It is aform of business, in which loss to 


| ’ i 
/ some portion of the community is involved, that 


one or two imdividuals may gain handsomely. 
Now, in trade, rightly eonducted, no loss ought 
to accrue. It is the regular action of business 
between the extremes of demand and supply, 
It is only of late 
years, | believe, that the mordinate desire of our 


predicated upon real values. 


from tair and honorable business transactions.” 
*But [| am sure that I can see nothing but 
\ what is fair and honorable in what you term 
| speculation, Mr. Emory.” 
| ‘To me, it appears neither fair nor honorable 
_—for it takes an undue advantage of the igno- 
Instead of having 
}some regard to the good of the whole, it 


rance or necessities of others. 


founded m a narrow, selfish policy, that looks 
In its opera- 


‘only to present individual gaim. 


) tions, it interferes with the regular process of 


people to become suddenly rich, bas led them off 
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trade, disturbing its equible action from its) 


source to its termination, and, necessarily pro-| 
ducing injury at some point. 
the very case upon which our present conversa- | 
tion is founded, and to enable me to make my 
positions clear, I will assume that Mr. Harwood | 
has become first in possession of news from the | 
West Indies, for that is the point that will | 
govern our market during the next few months, | 
of an advance in flour. 
three or four thousand barrels, you 
more, and I nearly a like quantity. 
chasing our flour, as merchants, thus standing | 
between the manufacturer and consumer, and | 
acting for their mutual benefit as well as our| 
own, we are fairly entitled to a profit upon our 
the regular advance, if any, in the 
natural prices. But Mr. Harwood, in his selfish 
desire to benefit himself, forgets that we have | 


as much 
In pur-| 


goods of 


rights and interests, and instead of being con- | 


tented with the profits that will accrue in the | 


regular operation of trade, becomes envious to 
i] 


| 


He therefore conceals from us, under a \ 
show of ignorance of any event calculated to 

effect the market, the knowledge he has obtained, |! 
at the same time that he artfully tries to induce | 
us to sell. We sell, 
intelligence which to him was private is a matter 
known to all. We are involved in a loss, while | 
he has added to his share of the profits, what | 
would have been our own, had he not interfe ‘red | 

Is that honorable? Is that | 

honest ?” ] 


possess our share of the profits as well as his 


own. 


and in a day or two the | 


with our business. 
‘** It is considered all fair in trade, Mr. Emory.” | 
“The few who engage in speculations may | 
think it so; but I hope that the common per- 
ception of the mercantile community par 
guishes its true character, and brands it as evil.” 
“It certainly is an evil, Mr. E mory ; that | am| 
ready to acknowledge, for it disturbs the: healthy | 
action of trade. But it is one of those evils aed 
sequent upon the present state of business.” 
‘Consequent upon the present selfish state of | 
mankind, which looks so intently upon individual | 
interest, that it can distinguish nothing worthy of | 
consideration beyond that centre. | am glad that | 
you are»able to see it as an evil, for I am sure, 
that recognizing it as such, it will not be hard for 
you to see it as wrong in principle. If it be evil! 
in its effects upon trade, then it must be evil in 
its beginning. A good fountain cannot send forth | 
bitter waters.” 


I don’t know, 


Mr. Emory, that I have any 
selfish ends to subserve in advocating the cause 
of speculation. 





I have never engaged in it, and 


” 
~ 


. 1] 
Let me instance | 


He has on hand some) 


| individuals from its use, after 


never could gain my own consent to do so. 
Several times I could have realized handsome 
profits if I had taken advantage of early informa- 
tion, and monopolized an article. But | always 
felt that I had no right to my neighbor's share, 
and tried to content myself with my own. Self- 


| interest, in such cases, always rei isoned strongly : 


but I could never be induced to give up my sam- 
ples. In one instance, I remember, a merchant 
in this city, who has made a good deal of money 
by speculation, knowing that I had about forty 
thousand dollars idle, and that I had facilities for 
large bank accommodations, equal to his own, 
proposed that I should join him and purchase up 
all the ice Boston, New-York, and Philadel- 
phia, establishing agencies in each place. We 
could then, he said, advance the price to double 
the prevailing rates, and realize a handsome 
return. But I refused the proposition, because, 
I could see no reason why two individuals should 


thus prey upon a whole community. The ice 


trade was going on, and thousands of families 


were provided with a most desirable and healthy 
article of summer use, at a fair rate, and I could 


| not consent to step in, and interfere with it, thus 


depriving hundreds, and perhaps thousands of 
it had become 
necessary to their comfort.” 

‘**T certainly honor your principles of action,” 
Mr. Emory said, with warmth. 

* The merchant argued,” resumed the other, 
“that ice was a mere luxury, and might be fairly 
speculated in. But I could not see why, by 
price in the market, from purely 
and selfish ends, | should deprive any 
Both of us 
are accounted rich, and each of us has the means 
of purchasing any article of comfort or luxury 
that he may desire. Howe ruelly selfish it would 
_have been, for us to have deprived the poor man 
and his family from a dranght of cool water during 


raising its 
grasping 
one from even a luxury so called. 


the sultry and debilitating season, in order still 


further to have increased our wealth.” 


“I trust, then, that your mind has come back 
to that state in which you can see all speculations 
to be evil im principle. You acknowledge that 
you have never been able to gain your own con- 
sent to engage in them from an instinctive per- 
ception that they were wrong. Do not then, let 
‘the implied or open eonntenance of such pro- 
ceedings by business men destroy the foree of 
these true perceptions. Join with the few but 
high-minded men in society who are willing to 
act from the prineiple, ‘live and let live,’ in an 


open avowal of the truth as well as in a quiet 
exhibition of it in all business relations.” 
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“| feel the force of what you say, Mr. Emory; 
both as regards the evil of speculation, and the 
avowal of true principles of action whenever they 
are clearly seen. Particularly do I feel the force 
of the latter at this time. Had you not calmly 


but firmly but rationally condemned speculation | 


as an evil, | should not have seen it so clearly to 
be an evil as | now do.” 

“If every one who saw clearly, this or any 
other evil with which society is afflicted, would, 
on all fitting occasions, bring a rational opposition 
to bear upon it, the truth would gain power much 
more rapidly than it now does. We are not true 


to the well being of society when we wink at and | 


countenance palpable evils that are sapping its 
foundations ; for, by so doing, the weak and 
wavering may be carried away by a current, 
which with our aid they might have successfully 
stemmed.” 

A silence of some moments ensued, and the 
friend remarked :— 


* As for Harwood, I cannot say that I ever} 


admired him much as a business man. It is 
true, that, in dealing, he is faithful to every 
engagement. His word is as good as his bond 
at any time, and is certainly a virtue in these 
times. But he is so inordinately selfish, that in 
his business operations, he loses all regard, it 
seems to me, for the interests of others. He 
prides himself, too, upon his reputation of hon- 
esty; but, indeed, | have sometimes thought, 
that he trespassed most shamefully upon the 
rights of others—particularly in his speculations. 
You remember, | suppose, a few years ago, how 
he bought nearly every barrel of flour in the 
market, and run the price up to ten dollars, thus 
causing a great deal of distress among the poor. 
Here is, in my estimation, no honesty—that—for 
true honesty regards the rights of others.” 

* You know his rule of life, I suppose ?” 

“No. What is it?” 

* Why, that Honesty is the best Policy.” 

** Well, is not that a very good rule ?”" 

* Honesty the best policy ?” 

“Oh, yes. I see it. It is his policy to be 
honest.” 


“Yes. By preserving the reputation of an 


honest man, he is well satisfied that his worldly 
interests will be subserved. His honesty, then, 


is not founded in a regard for the interests of 


others, but in a selfish consideration of his own. 
It is no wonder, then, that in entering upon 
transactions where it is not the best policy to be 
honest—that is, in transactions, which, no matter 


how much they may injure others, are not con- 


sidered dishonest, in the general estimation,—he 
has no restraining scruples.” 


‘“ You present that adage, so often quoted, 
and so much admired, as a rule of life, in no 
very favorable light, Mr. Emory.” 

“It is a maxim that discloses as thoroughly 
selfish principles, as do too many of the favorite 
sayings of the day. Asa rule of action, I think 

it injurious. It makes men only externally hon- 
est, and that for the sake of interest. I go for 
honesty without policy. For honesty as a moral 
| principle. If from such a true internal ground 
| flows all our actions, there would be no danger 
of our trespassing upon the rights of our neigh- 
| bors. Then, in all our dealings with him, we 
would be as careful that he was not injured, as 
|| that we did not, ourselves suffer loss.” 
| It was about nine o'clock, on the next morning, 
! that Mr. Emory sat in a musing attitude in his 
| counting-room. The expression of his face was 
} very sober, and exhibited something of pain. 
said the friend 
'with whom he had conversed on the day before, 


’ 


| 

| 

} ‘ . . 

| Good morning, Mr. E:mory,’ 
| 

| 


} coming in and interrupting his reverie. ‘* You 

| have seen the news, I suppose !” 

| “Yes. Flour has advanced, I see, about 

| sixty-two and a half cents in the barrel.” 

| “J anticipated as much. Harwood, no doubt, 

had this information yesterday by private hand. 

,1 know that he had, for he has already been 

boasting of the speculation he made out of you.” 
*“ Well, let him boast. But I would not be 


guilty of that act of over-reaching, for ten times 


what he will realize by the speculation.” 

* You still speak in strong terms, Mr. Emory.” 

* But in true ones, I believe. He certainly 
did over-reach me, for he took advantage of my 
ignorance to get my flour for less than he knew 
it to be worth—at the same time, too, that he was 
“aware I was selling at a serious loss. But I will 
not complain. All will come out right in the 
end.” 

It was about an hour after that Harwood and 
| Mr. Emory met. 
| Well, Emory,” said the former, laughing 
with quite a self-satisfied air, “I was a little too 
keen for you, yesterday.” 
| ‘So it has turned out,” was the cold reply. 
' * You must be wide awake next time.” 

“1 shall certainly try to be—at least, when 
dealing with you, Harwood.” 





| 

| “So | would advise you to be. All is fair in 
| trade you know. The fleetest horse wins the 
|| race.” 

| “IT cannot say that I agree with you, Mr. 


| Harwood, that all is fair in trade.” 


in 
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«“ No, not every thing, of course. 
act honestly toward each other. But you know) 
what | mean.” 

« Yes, I believe I do.” 

“ That's all fair, then, isn’t it?” 

‘* You think so, I perceive.” 

“ And so do you, of course.” 

“| cannot say that | do, Mr. Harwood.” 

* Oh, as to that, you are only a little sore just | 
now. But you would do the same yourself.” 

“It would be hardly worth while, | presume, 
for me to say to you that I would not.” 

“ Hardly.” 

“Well. Regard what I say as you choose, I | 
still feel bound to remark, that I think you did 
not act fairly, and honestly toward me.” 

Please to ex-| 


‘Honestly, sir !—Honestly ! 
plain yourself. I never can allow a charge of | 
dishonesty to rest upon my character. Every | 
one in this community knows me to be an honest | 
man.” 

“To act honestly, Mr. Harwood, is to regard | 
the rights of others. You can yourself judge | 
how far, | 
my rights.’ 

“I don’t see what I had to do with you rights, | 
Mr. Emory, in the matter. | 
to take 
own.” 


It was your business 
care of them, and mine to take care of my | 


~ | 
You, at least, ought not to have trespassed || 
on them.” 


‘And, pray, how did I trespass upon your 
rights ?”” 


“ Did you not buy my flour for less than you 
knew it to be worth ?” 

** Did you not offer to sell ?” 

‘I certainly did—under the idea that prices | 
would not advance for some three months; 
while you knew that they would advance on the | 
next day.” 

“T am certainly at a loss to know how that 
was trespassing on your rights. 





You were wil- |! 
ling to sell, and I gave you the market price. 
Flour was only worth five oan three eighths yes. | 
terday, and | paid you that.’ 

* Did you not know, when you came to me, | 
that prices had risen in New York ?” | 

** Certainly I did.” } 
‘And you called on me for the purpose of | 
trying to induce me to sel] ?”’ 

* Certainly.’ 

* You knew, likewise, that if I sold at prevail- | 
ing prices, I must inevitably lose money.’ | 

* Yes, I knew that. 
my business.” 


But still, it was none of) 


“s 
You knew, further, that if I were to wait! 
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We should | 


ltoa profit on it, that person was myself. 
1} - . ri . 
wrong, then, for you to step in, and taking ad- 


in this transaction, you had regard to | 


| activity and enterprize may not pass, 


| well enough. 


ioe | 





another day, I would be able to sell at a small 
profit, instead of at a loss ?” 

“« Yes.” 

“And do you not think that T was more justly 
entitled to that profit than you !” 

‘1 cannot see how.” 


‘Was not the flour mine? Had I not pur- 


| chased it in the regular prosecution of a legiti- 


mate trade? Surely, then, if any were entitled 


It was 


vantage of my ignorance, deprive me of a just 
return for my labor—and what was worse, involve 
me ina serious loss. You had flour on hand, 
and ought to have been content with your own 
share of advantage arising from a better tone in 
the market, instead of being eager to grasp the 
profits of every other merchant in the business.” 

‘1 cannot see the force of what you say, Mr. 
Emory. What would be the use of activity and 
enterprize in business, if the active and the enter- 
prizing man were not to be correspondingly bene- 
fitted ?”” 

‘*A merchant may be active and enterprizing, 


and yet never trespass upon the rights of another, 


Mr. Harwood. There is a point beyond which 
without 
And in such wrong, I 
must frankly say I think you involved; for in 
your eagerness to make money, you have lost 
sight of justice to me, and actually involved me 


wrong to the neighbor. 


_—a loss equal to your own gain.” 


* You do not think, Mr. Emory, that, in trade, 
we should consider the interest of others as well 


/as our own ?” 


** Certainly I do.” 

‘*A precious business we should make of it, 
in our efforts to get along in the world, were we 
thus to act!” 

“T do not see why we should not get along 
The house-breaker might argue 
in the same way, and [I do not know if not with 


| equal propriety. How am I to get along, he 


would say, if I am to regard the interests of 


others as well as my own !” 
“There is no parallel in the 
ry.” 
‘* Mine is a strong case, I know, but I am in- 
clined to think that the principle of action is the 


cases, Mr. Emo- 


same in both, only more boldly carried out in the 


_ instance of the house-breaker.”’ 

‘* How can you prove that ?” 

‘The house-breaker takes the goods of his 
neighbor, in violation of the law, because he is 


_ so selfishly desirous of possessing them, that he 


has no regard whatever for his rights. You, in 














16 HONESTY 


your late transaction, was so eager to benefit 
yourself, that all idea of justice to man was ban- 


ished from your mind. To me, the consequen- 


WITHOUT POLICY. 


have nearly a whole day before you. But | 
haven't a moment to stop. I merely ran around 


with this for old acquaintance sake. You re- 


s are as equally disastrous, as if a certain por- |) member how Harwood chiselled you about a 
ce : ually disastrou f t ! l } H 1 chiselled bout 


tion of my flour had been carried off under the | year ago ? 


, 


cover of darkness.’ 
“But you sold me your flour, and were not 


only willing to sell, but expressed your determi-| ing ! 


nation to sell.” 
“And yet, you were in possession of informa- 


| coin. 


You can pay him now in his own 


Do it, Emory! I would be delighted to 


‘death to see him well used up. But good morn- 


| 


1] 
| 


99 


‘Good morning, and many thanks to you! 
Mr. Emory responded, as his visitor turned ab- 


tion which, if communieated, would have ena-| ruptly away. 


bled me to sell my flour to a fair advantage, | 
The same|) Mr. Emory was a man of principle or mere pro- 


without in the least injuring you. 


information benefitted yourself as much as it) fession. 
would have benefitted me—but you were not) his views. 
satisfied with the advantage a favorable turn in| 


Here was an event which would prove whether 


Whether a new position would change 
Let us see. 


After his visitor had departed, he examined 


the market gave you—you selfishly desired my) carefully the foreign news and markets, and found 


advantage, and at once laid your plans, and suc-) that his conclusions had been just. 


ceeded in wresting from me my rights. 


you regarded my interests as you would have) known. 
. . ° | 
had me regard your interests under like circum- 


stances, you would, | am assured, have acted 
very differently.” 
*T should have thought that you were very 


foolish, had such an opportunity been in your) 


way, and not improved. I would blame no one 


for getting ahead of me, if he could. I would 
cali him a smart fellow, and admire his shrewd- 
ness.”” 


It was a little less than a year after this inter- 


view, that Mr. Emory was reading the newspa- | 


per in his counting-room very early one morn- 


ing, when a friend stepped in, saying, a8 he en-| 


tered— 


** | have some good news for you, Mr. Emory.” | 


** Ah, indeed! Well, what is it,”” responded 
the individual addressed. 
* There will be a material advance in flour.” 


* That is good news, for I have a large stock | 


on hand, and prices have had rather a downward 
tendency in the last few weeks. 
know ?"”’ 

“1 left New York at five o’cloek last evening. 
Half an hour before my departure, the packet 


ship Emily, from Liverpool, came to the wharf.) 


| know the captain, and he kindly handed me a 
late English paper, as a matter of friendly cour- 
tesy. There was no time for a regular transmis- 
sion of fetters and papers by that mail, and I have, 


therefore, I am confident, the oniy intelligence. 


| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
} 


| 


But how do you 


Prices would 


Had) inevitably advance, so soon as the facts became 


After this had been clearly settled in his 

mind, he commenced pacing the floor of his 

counting room backwards and forwards, a habit 

| with him, when deliberating closely upon any 

| line of action. 

| “Good morning, Harwood!” he said, about 

an hour afterwards, entering the store of that 

individual. 

| “Good morning, Emory. 
“Why, yes; I have some very important 


Any news ?” 
“news.” 

“Indeed! What is it?” his manner becom- 
ing quite animated and eager. 

“| have a Liverpool paper at least seven hours 
in advance of the mail.” 
Well, what is the news?” 
“ There will be a short crop ” 


“You don’t say so! 
* Glorious !” 
| * Priees have advanced.” 


* That is too good! How much I am indebted 


to you !” 

“We shall now be able to make sales at a good 
| profit.” 

“Have you mentioned this to any one, Mr. 
_ Emory ?” 

* To no one but you.” 

“TL am glad of that. If we manage it right, 
we can make a couple of thousand dollars apiece 
before the mail arrives.” 
| “In what way ?” 

“ Why in buying up all the flour we can lay 


from the Continent, which is, that the erops have | our hands on, of course.” 


signally failed.” 
“ Indeed !"" 
“Yes. Here is the paper. 


Read for your- 


self. Aad as you are in the trade, I would ad- |) 
You! avail yourself of this news, I will.” 


vise you to make good use of this news. 


_ Mr. Emory shook his head. 
| * And why not?” asked Mr. Harwood. 
“T never speculate.” 


“I do, then. And so, if you do not choose t@ 
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«“ And thus rob your neighbors of their legiti- | 


mate profits.” 
«“ You may call it robbery or house-breaking, 
or what you please, Mr. Emory. 


your scruples.” 


“And yet you pride yourself on being an | 


honest man /” 
“ And so lam. 
“ You are honest when it is your policy to be 


Who dares gainsay it ?” 


so, Mr. Harwood.” 

* And you are—” 

‘‘ Honest, I trust, without policy.” 

“So you say,”—warming, and speaking in a 
half angry tone. 

‘And I intend that my actions shall corres- 
pond with my words,” looking Mr. Harwood in 
the face with a meaning expression. 

“Explain yourself.” 

*“T not only do not intend using this informa- 
tion for the purpose of benefitting myself to the 
injury of you and other dealers, but | intend pre- 
venting you or any other flour merchant or specu- 
lator from doing the same.” 

“In what way?” 

* Why, by taking the pains to circulate the 
news | have received, among all interested par- 


ties, that all may alike receive their share of 


profit.” 

“You are, let me tell you; Mr. Emory, a weak 
and foolish man.” 

** Perhaps I am, in some things. Still, I can 
clearly see the difference between honesty with, 
and honesty without policy. And | only wish 
that you had a like power of discrimination. 


When I came to you this morning, and apprized | 
you of an important rise in the market, thus giv- | 


ing you a fair chance with myself, instead of try- 
ing to monopolize your profit as well as my own, 
I was in hopes that you would have been led to 
see the higher truth of such a principle of action. 
But you did not. The first emotion was a de- 
sire to grasp your neighbors’ profits, instead of 
generously leaving them to share in a genera! 
benefit, of which you had, by my favor, been 
made a partaker. And now, Mr. Harwood, in 
parting, let me caution you to set a more careful 
watch over that inordinate love of possession, or 
you may be, sooner or later, betrayed into acts 


that will destroy that reputation of honesty upon | 


which you build your superstructure of prospe- 
rity.”’ 


As the sun disdains not to give light to the 
smallest worm, so a virtuous prince protects the 
life of his meanest subject.—Sir P. Sidney. 


I have none of 


/moan along the corridors. 
_seated in front of the large deep fire-place in 


Original. 


AMINE, THE MORISCO MAIDEN. 


BY MRS. CAROLINE ORNE. 


“ A fuller blast ne’er shook our battlements." — Othello. 
“ Here’s a sight for thee; look thee, a bearing-cloth 
Fit for a 'squire’s child.”— Winter's Tale. 


On a frowning rock, overlooking a wild and 
troubled stream, which wound through the 


‘mountainous regions of Germany, rose one of 


those barronial castles, common in the Middle 
Ages. The owner of the castle, Baron Wald- 
berg, had with most of his retainers gone on a 
warlike expedition, and his Lady 
Eleanor, was sitting alone in her chamber, fur- 
nished after the fashion of the times, with rude 
magnificence, but falling far short of the luxury 


wife, the 


-and comfort demanded by modern refinement. 


It was late in autumn, and the night was wild 
At intervals the sleet and rain were 
driven violently against the windows, and the 
wind shrieked like a troubled spirit round the 


and gusty. 


‘corners of the castle, or swept with a hollow 


Lady Eleanor was 


which was blazing a cheerful wood fire, with her 
eyes fixed on the pages of a volume containing a 
collection of those wild romances based on the 
adventures of daring knights and of distressed 


damsels immured in enchanted castles. So ab- 
sorbed was her attention, that she scarcely 
heeded the night-storm raging without. It was 


only when a wilder gust than ordinary, came 
driving the sleet against the clattering casement, 
threatening to tear it from its hinges, that she 
would, for a moment, raise her large, melancholy 
At the feet of his mistress, 
lay a beautiful spaniel, apparently enjoying a 
comfortable nap. 


eyes from her book. 


All at once he started up, and 
looked eagerly towards the door. Footsteps 
drew near, and the voice of Gaspar, an old and 
faithful servitor, was heard in earnest colloquy 
The next moment the 
door was opened by Gaspar. 


with that of a stranger. 


“My Lady,” said he, “here is a benighted 
traveller, who craves a shelter for himself and a 
child he has in his care, and who insists en seeing 


you, himself.” 


, 


** Let him come in,” said Lady Eleanor. 
At these words the stranger came forward. 


Long, thick boots, armed with spurs, a surcoat 


of coarse, substantial cloth, buttened to the 
throat, and a fur cap, formed a costume well cal- 
culated to defend him from the buffetings of the 
‘tempest to which he had been exposed. 
cles of still unmelted sleet glittered among the 


arti- 
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elf-locks that fell in dark and tangled masses over 
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| presenting it to her, asked her if she remembered 


his collar, and gave a wild expression to a set of | it. 


prominent and somewhat sharp features deeply } 


bronzed from exposure to the weather, or the | 


He held | 


ardent sun of a more southern clime. 


by the hand a little girl, whom, ’till the moment | 


of his entrance, he had borne in his arm, appa- | 


rently five years old. 


: : | 
rich material, which had shielded her from the | 


storm, trailed upon the floor, and was secured in_ 


such a manner as to cover her head and most of | 
gazelle-like eyes, } 


her face, except a pair of large, 
which looked up to Lady Eleanor with a half | 
timid, half confiding expression as she bent over | 
her to remove her nearly saturated covering. 


Lady Eleanor could hardly suppress an exclama- 


tion of delight when she had removed the shawl, 
for the child was very beautiful. 


‘ i} 
A large shawl] of warm and | 


HT 


Her soft, black ! 


hair had already attained such length and exu- | 


berance as to cover her neck and shoulders with 


a cloud of glossy curls, and her features of the | 


most perfect mould and symmetry, were of a kind 


to give the promise that the germs of intellectual | 


wealth implanted within, would one day expand 
into the richest bloom. 


Lady Eleanor took her | 


by the hand to lead her nearer the fire, but she } 


shrunk back, and clung to her rough-looking 
protec tor. 
* Pardon her, lady,” said he, the child has 


known and loved me from her birth. — I will, with 


! 


| 


your leave, throw off this wet garment, and take | 


her to the fire myself.” 

* By all means,” she replied. 
a seat in that warm corner, and stir the fire.” 

In a few moments the stranger was quietly 
seated with the child in his arms, who leaned her 
face against his broad chest, with that loving, 
satisfied air, which fully proved the truth of what 


” 


he had asserted. 


** Gaspar, place | 


| 


The spaniel that had watched | 
with a keen and jealous eye every movement of 


the stranger-guests, as well as the countenance | 


of his mistress and the tones of her voice, per- 


ceiving every thing to be adjusted, again stretched 


himself lazily before the fire, as if to resume his | 


nap; an occasional quive ring of the eyelids, how- | 
ever, betrayed his s:umbers to be feigned, not 


real. 


1] 


. ° ° ° | 
«Can I have a few words of conversation with | 


you, without a witness?” said the stranger to 
Lady Eleanor. 

“ Gaspar is an old and faithful servitor,’ 
replied, with a smile, “and is one of those dis-| 


she | 


creet persons who never hear what is not intende d. 


” 


for their ears. 
Upon this, he took a jewelled ring from a 
casket which had been concealed in his vest, and 


| 


“I do,” she replied, changing color. It is the 
| very ring I gave Amine, a beautiful Morisco 
maiden, when we parted for the last time. She 
was the dearest friend | ever had. But why does 
she send back the ring ?”’ 

“To tenants of the tomb jewels are of no 
value. It, moreover, will serve as a token to 
show you that I am no impostor.” 

* Amine is then dead?” 

“Yes, she died six weeks ago, in my wife's 
arms, and | am here to fulfil her last request.” 

‘* Let me hear it.” 

“She wished you to receive and protect her 
child. 
from Grenada, and her husband's will not receive 
the child of a Morisco mother. You, she said, 


Her kindred have long been banished 


would be above such prejudice.” 

“| take pleasure in saying that I am,” she 
replied, bending over the child, and caressing 
her. “1 will not ask you her name, for | cannot 
look upon this beautiful face, so exactly resem- 
bling the Amine’s I so well loved, and call her by 
any name except her mother’s.” 

‘ Amine is her name,” he replied. 

** Her features seemed familiar to me_ the 
moment I saw her, yet I could not recall to 
mind the person she resembled. If I have been 
rightly informed, Amine married the eldst son ot 
a Spanish nobleman.” 

“She did. His father, Don Diego D’ Alva- 
rez, is one of the wealthiest grandees im Spain. 
Displeased with his son’s marriage, he banished 
him from his presence. Henceforth the rough 
life of a soldier was his, ’till a year ago, when he 
fell on the field of battle. I was by his side, and 
bore him to a peasant’s hut. He lived only long 
enough to recommend his wife and child to my 
care.” 

‘*] must know the name of one,” said Lady 
Eleanor, “ who appears to have so faithfully ful- 
filled his trust.” 

“ My name is Rodovan,” he replied, ** and am 
of a race which, though proscribed and banished, 


” 


1 am not ashamed.” 

The little Amine had, by this time, fallen into 
a deep and quiet sleep. Lady Eleanor took het 
in her arms and placed her upon some cushions, 
telling Rodovan that Gaspar would conduct him 
He rose, but 

At last he 
drew near Amine, and regarded her with a look 


to the apartment prepared for him. 
seemed loth to quit the chamber. 


of great tenderness. 
“ Poor child,” said he, “in the morning she 
will ask for me, and I shall be gone. Do not 
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wonder that it is hard for me to part with her. | Ten years had passed away, and Baron W ald- 
Hundreds of times she has fallen asleep on my | berg, as well, as Lady Eleanor regarded her as 
bosom as you saw her to-night, and more than | fondly as if she had been their own child. Not 
all, she has the blood of my own people in her |the least intelligence had ever been received 
veins.” respecting Rodovan, although he promised to 

He now turned abruptly away, and told Gas- || return in one year. Amid all the comforts of her 
par he was ready to go. It was now midnight, | new home, Amine had never forgotten him. 
and the fury of the tempest was spent. Stars || She thought of him when she wandered in the 
began to look through the torn skirts of the || lonely forest-paths, or sat alone in the still eve- 
clouds, and the wind was heard only in low and | ning. That stormy evening, too, when she 
|| nestled closely to his bosom, and could scarcely 





hollow murmurs. Rodovan did not sleep, but 
lay watching from his window the first appear- 
ance of dawn. With its first faint glimmer he 
rose, and descending to the stables, fed his horse, 
and before the people were astir in the castle, | recommended her to Rodovan’s protection, filled 
was on his way. '|a still holier place in her memory. She was the 

When Amine awoke in the morning, and be-|/one bright angel of her dreams, and the imagi- 
held every thing look strange around her, and || nary guardian of her waking hours. 


hear his kind and cheering words, for the howl- 
ings of the tempest often came back to her. The 
image of her young and beautiful mother, as she 





| 
| 
| 
| 


found that her pretector was not near her, she | — 

felt very lonely and desolate, but she did not|;) The feuds of the turbulent barons of that 
weep. When Lady Eleanor found she was | period, often gave employment to Baron Wald- 
awake, she went to her bed and kissed her, and | berg and his retainers. It was after an absence 
spake kindly to her; but the child’s heart | of several months, that he returned with a young 
yearned for the kind, familiar voice of him who | gentleman in his train, whom he had fallen in 





was already far away. | with on the road, and invited to share the hospi- 

“Will he come back again?” said she to | talities of the castle. Though his appearance 
Lady Eleanor, who was trying to persuade her ||was very youthful, he was tall, and of a most 
to eat some breakfast, and when she _ replied, } noble presence. At his entrance, he removed 
“not to-day,” her lips quivered and her large, | his cap enriched with fur, and revealed a broad, 
soft eyes filled with tears. Although told that | open brow, shaded with hair dark as night... Eye- 
he would not return, she took her station at a|/ brows equally dark, arching a pair of deep-set 
window commanding a view of the mountain-pass | eyes which seem ever to change with the varying 
that led to the castle, whence nothing could | passions of the mind, a somewhat high but well 
entice her for more than a few minutes at a time, | shaped nose, a firm and handsome mouth, with a 
and whenever she saw a horseman advancing in| sweet expression of countenance, were, perhaps, 
the distance, her whole heart seemed sent forth | a better letter of recommendation than any he 
in the earnest and wistful gaze with which she | might have carried in his pocket. They were 
regarded him. Many days she watched for his ||so, at least, to Amine. On the other hand, it 
return, and when she found he came not, her |! would have been unnatural for any young man 
affections began to wind themselves round Lady || who had the least perception of the beautiful, 
Eleanor, and she began to listen with a truthful and | even had his affections been preéngaged, to have 
confiding heart to her soothing words. Soon that || regarded her with sentiments which did not par- 
happy abandonment of spirit, with which childhood | take of pleasure and admiration. Living in 
itself gives up to the pleasures of the passing | almost perfect seclusion, Lady Eleanor con- 
hour gave the rose to her cheek and sunshine to | sulted her own taste in the room of fashion, rela- 
her brow. The old castle began to echo to her | tive to her protege’s costume. On the present 
footsteps, and her mirthful laugh, and the clear, || occasion, over a skirt of rich satin, she wore 
bird-like music of her voicé.. With the dog by | another of light and flowing texture, deeply em- 
her side, the same that regarded her and her | broidered with gold. A satin vest, which was 
protector so suspiciously the night of their arrivai | fitted exactly to her form, and a purple, gold em- 
at the castle, she soon began to wander by the | broidered tunic, over which, far below her waist, 
shores of the wild mountain stream, to explore | fell her rich, glossy hair, like a dark veil, made 


> Perecca P . a | * 
the recesses of the deep and solemn forest, and | her appearance in the eyes of the young stranger 





/' roam over the breezy hill, her dark locks | as beautiful as it was novel. 


floating on the wind. 
* * * o * * 


As all were about to seat themselves at the 
‘well and plentifully supplied board, the arrival of 
’ 
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two other guests was announced. As they drew) you in a convent, or to get rid of you by still 


near the door of the hall, the stranger who first baser means, that he might obtain possession of 


arrived, whispered a few words to Baron Wald-| a large estate which fell to your father. I re- 
berg, and hurried from the room in an opposite | fused to give him the information he desired, 
direction. | which so incensed him, that he informed against 

He who first entered, wore the habit of a! me, and procured my imprisonment for having 
Spanish gentleman of rank, and had apparently | dared to enter the kingdom after my people were 
attained life’s meridian. The other, who ap- | banished. I remained in prison ’till his decease, 
peared in the humbler guise of an attendant, was | which happened only a few months since, when 
in person tall and athletic, and his complexion | your uncle, Don Diego D’ Alvarez, procured my 
was very dark. The attention of both was imme-| release, on condition that I would conduct him 
diately directed to Amine, who appeared to| to the place of your abode, he having formed a 
interest them nearly as deeply as the savory) plan of uniting you to your cousin, Philip, his 
viands which the Baron and his lady pressed, only son, and thus secure the valuable estate 
them to partake. Her eyes drooped beneath | which you inherit from your father.” 


their gaze, ‘till their long lashes almost rested) “ That was my uncle, then, whom you accom- 
upon her cheeks, which glowed like the half-) panied hither.” 
folded leaves of the morning rose. | * Yes.” 

After supper, the Spanish gentleman requested ||“ [ can never marry his son,” said she, as her 


a private interview with the Baron. They had) thoughts turned to the young and handsome 
no sooner left the hall, than his attendant, drawing | stranger who arrived in company with the baron. 
Amine aside, inquired of her if she remembered, ‘ That you shall not,” he replied, “ if when 
Rodovan, who ten years before brought her to) you come to see him you do not like him—not 
the castle. if there be any wit in this head, or strength in 
« T shall never forget him,” she replied. “Not these arms. Yet this much will I say for him, 
a day passes but I think of him.” he is a handsome, noble-minded youth, and every 
“ But you would not know him.” _way fitted to win the heart of a fair maiden.” 
“Tf he looked as when I saw him last, 1) Amine, who, soon after her interview with 
should.” | Rodovan, retired to her own apartment, saw 
“He does not. Time and sorrow and im-| nothing more, that evening, of the young stran- 
prisonment have wrought a great change in him, | ger, nor did she learn any thing concerning hin, 
but the sweet rose he so loved has suffered but || except that her waiting woman informed her that 
little alteration, except to grow more beautiful.” his name was Ferdinand. A variety of new and 
These last words were pronounced in a sof- | agitating emotions had sprung up in her bosom. 
tened voice, such as Amine knew she had heard iT hough past midnight, she had not yet slept. 
before, and suddenly grasping his hand in both | The moon was at its full, and the winds were 
of her's, she said, ** You are Rodovan.” | hushed. She rose and went to the window. 
“J am, and you are the Amine I used to hold) The river, which, when swollen with the autumn 
in my arms ten years ago. I did not expect it. rains, was so wild and turbulent, now glided be- 
Though Amine, the child, loved me, I feared that) neath with a soft and pleasant murmur. Sud- 
Amine, the woman, would forget her early and) denly the dash of oars arrested her attention, and 
humble friend, if not scorn him.” looking in the direction whence the sound pro- 
“| never have, nor never shall cease to think | ceeded, she beheld a small boat containing two 
of you with gratitude and love. But why did) persons. She had no time to note their appear- 
you not come as you promised? Many weary) ance, before the boat entered the deep shadow of 
days did | watch for you. The caresses of Lady | the turrets, thrown quite across the river. In 
Eieanor were, at those times, nothing te me.” | few minutes a tenor voice, deep, clear and musi 


“At the time [ promised to be here, I was in) cal, accompanied by the notés of a harp, came | 


prison. When I returned to Spain, which I did| floating upwards singing one of those provencal 
for the sake of securing some property I left, songs by which the youthful knight was accus 
there, your grandfather sought me out, charged | tomed to reveal his passion to his Lady Love: 
me with having secreted you, and commanded | She could not, for a moment doubt that Ferdi 
me to inform him where you might be found. |) nand was the minstrel, for no person belonging © 
He had formerly refused to receive you when the castle or its vicinity, had so rich and charm 
applied to by your mother, and I now soon found | ing a voice. Still less could she doubt that she 
that he was anxious to obtain you only to bury! was the person addressed, for the name of Amibt, 
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joined with the most passionate epithets, fre-, upon one who appears in the character of an 
quently occurred during the song. As strain || adventurer—that which is readily won being too 
after strain, each sweeter than the former, arose) apt to be lightly valued. As respects your 
to her ear, the thought of what Rodovan had told | cousin Philip, it is too late to think of pre- 
her respecting her cousin Philip, grew more and | venting him from coming. ‘Though my husband 
more painful, and by the time the musician had | and myself, certainly will not compel you to 
closed his first song, she had come to a firm) accept him, we shall endeavor to redeem the 
resolution to reject his suit, however strenuously | promise we made your uncle, as far as is proper. 
urged by his father in his behalf. At the close} For your own part, guard well your heart, and 
of the second song, more passionate and tender) remember that a deceitful tongue may utter 
than the first, she again heard the oars dip into | flattering words and sing pleasant songs.” 
the water and left the window lest her white) A little anger, in spite of her efforts to suppress 
night-dress should be discerned through the | it, was mingled with the feeling of shame awa- 
cloom, when it emerged from the shadow of the | kened by these last words, and when Lady Elea- 
building. The music appeared to have a soothing | nor requested her to sing a song, and accompany 
effect upon her mind, for when she again sought | it with her lute, she felt half inclined to refuse. 
her pillow, she soon fell into a deep and refreshing | Her anger was like the April cloud, however, 
sleep. In the morning when she descended to that soon flits away, and with an emotion of self- 
breakfast, her heart fluttered, and her cheeks|| reproach for having indulged it, she took up her 
clowed at the idea of meeting the midnight min- | lute and sung one of the popular songs of the 
strel, but he did not make his appearance. Her} time with even more pathos and sweetness than 
uncle was present, and treated her with great affa- | usual. 
bility and politeness. Rodovan, too, from the!) A few days afterwards, Lady Eleanor said to 
lower end of the table, contemplated her with as Amine, * The Baron and I have been thinking of 
much pride and satisfaction as if she had been| giving a masquerade. We have received sure 
his own daughter. When the meal was finished. || information that your cousin, Philip D’ Alvarez 
Don Diego D’Alvarez mentioned that circum-|| will be here a week from Wednesday next, and 
stances rendered it necessary for him to depart. we are not unwilling to honor him by some rare 
“My friends, the Baron, and his lady,” said | entertainment. We shall invite ali the gentry 
he, taking his niece by the hand, “ have promised within forty miles, who will not fail to provide 
to use their influence in forwarding the suit of |, themselves with magnificent dresses, but we must 
my son, whenever he may arrive, and you will) not suffer you to be outdone.” 
pardon a father, my dear Amine, when I say that) ‘ Were I to consult my own inclination,” re- 
his gilts both of mind and person are such as plied Amine, “1 would adopt the simple habit 
ought to recommend him to your favor. of an Hungarian peasant girl. I once dressed 
Amine blushed and murmured some unintelli- || myself in it for sport, and thought it became me 
gible reply, for Ferdinand was in her mind, and | better than a richer dress.” 
her heart revolted at the idea of receiving the|| «It would become you, undoubtedly, but one 
addresses of her cousin, whom she felt assured | more splendid would become you much better. 
she could never love. Rodovan, much to her I lately read the story of a beautiful princess, 
satisfaction, she found was going to remain for|! whose dress was described as being so charming, 
the present at the eastle, her uncle finding it} that I wish you to exactly imitate it.” ' 
necessary to furnish himself with an attendant | Amine readily yielded the point, for she 
more familiar with the country through which he ‘thought much more of meeting her cousin 
was going to journey. As soon as her uncle | Philip, than of her dress. She felt glad of an 
took leave, Amine sought Lady Eleanor to beg ! opportunity to appear in his presence for the first 
she would use her influence with the Baron to | time so disguised that he would be unable to dis- 
send a messenger to Spain, to dissuade her tinguish her from others, while; with the assistace 
cousin Philip from undertaking his contemplated | of Rodovan, she felt sure of being able to detect 
journey to the castle. Lady Eleanor smiled and || him. 








: . i. . : ‘ i : é ‘ : 
asked what possible objection she could have to! During the intermediate time, she and Ferdi- 
his coming. Amine cast her eyes to the ground, | nand often met, but in their intercourse, though 
I ade anly . : : ; 

mut made no reply. so frequent, he never, for a moment, forgot that 


- ‘I think I could answer for you,” said Lady | respect and deference, prescribed by the romantic 
-leanor, “ but will content myself with warning | spirit of chivalry common to the period. Once, 


you against bestowing your heart too lightly) and only once, he ventured to press the snewy 
J 
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AMINE, THE 


hand, held out to receive from him some beau- 
tiful flowers, which had found root on the side 
of a precipice, and which he had with some 
danger obtained. 


It was a rich, mellow sunset, 


“And not a breath crept through the rosy air, 
And yet the forest-leaves seemed stirred with prayer.” 


Ferdinand and Amine stood together on the 
battlement. 


M0 


Both were silent, yet the heart does | 


not always need the medium of language to, 


express its sentiments. On the present occasion, 
neither felt any difficulty in reading that of the 
other. 


“ To- ‘row evening.” said he. yv xnec 
o-Inorrow evening, said he, you expect 


At length, Ferdinand broke the silence. 


your cousin Philip.” 
Amine assented. 


* You are aware,” resumed he, “that he pos- 


sesses many advantages, which | make no pre- 
tensions to. He is the sole heir to a princely 
domain, is allowed by the ladies to be comely in 
person, and has received the honors of knight- 


hood—three things which no woman is apt to 


hold as of light value. The Baron and Lady 
Eleanor, moreover, have promised to espouse his 


cause. Can I, the unknown adventurer, have 


any thing to hope when such a rival enters the | 


field !”’ 

* You can have nothing to fear from one I 
hold in disdain. Had it not been that | inherit a 
few broad acres, which he wishes to add to his 
own fair domain, the despised Amine, might for 
all him, have remained in obscurity. 

“By this good sword, you wrong him. The 
heart of Philip D’Alvarez is not a mercenary 
one,” he exclaimed somewhat impetuously. 

Amine raised her large, dark eyes to his with a 


look of surprize. 


RISCO MAIDEN. 


The old castle seemed converted into , 
fairy palace. The brilliant lights shed a flood oj 
radiance over the different costumes, presenting 


ble. 


every variety from the magnificent robes of the 
oriental despot, down to the humble garb of the 
Amine, with her long night-black 
tresses braided with jewels, and her rich purpl 
robes, wrought with gold, fully realized to th 
mind of Lady Eleanor, the description she had 
She had been 


peasant. 


read of the beautiful princess. 
told that her cousin Philip had arrived, but no 
one amid the gay assemblage answered to the 
idea she had formed of hun; nor could she any 
where discover Ferdinand. It was not long, 
however, before a person in the habit of a Tyro- 
lese Hunter, his cap bound with fresh-gathered 
flowers, drew near the spot where she stood. 

‘* Amine,” said he, in a voice she at once knew 
to be Ferdinand’s, “ the hour of trial draws near. 
Philip D’ Alvarez is in the castle, and will soon 
seek you. A description of your dress has 
already been given him by Lady Eleanor. An 
hour hence I may be far away, with only this 
memorial of you remaining to me.” 

As he spoke, he touched a withered rose she 
had once given him, which he had wreathed with 
the newly-plucked flowers that bound his cap. 
He waited for no reply, but turning away, was 
soon lost among the crowd. Fifteen minutes had 
elapsed, when the attention of all was attracted 
by the entrance of a Mask in the rich and pictu- 
He stopped 


resque habits of a Hungarian noble. 


and interchanged a few words with Rodovan, 


“ You think it strange that I should say aught | 


in favor of a rival,” said he, smiling, ** and I think 


myself, that it might have been more politic if 


not more generous, to have remained silent.” 


He then drew a hair bracelet from his vest, the | 


clasp of which was enriched with a large brilliant 
of the first water, and fastened it round her arm. 


“Should you wish to undo this,” said he, 


“press your finger firmly against the inner edge | 


of the clasp. Possibly, when you come to see 
your cousin, he may please you better than you 
anticipate—you may prefer him to me. If so, 
give him this bracelet. 
signal to leave this place for ever.” 

Saying thus, he pressed her hand to his lips, 
and left the battlements. 

The following day, as evening drew near, those 


mvited to attend the masquerade began to assem- 


To me it will be the. 


whom she had already recognized through the 
disguise of an Arab chief, and then, at once made 
towards a recess to which she had retired, to in- 
hale, for a moment, the fresh air from an open 
window. She pressed her hand against her side, 
as if to still the almost audible beatings of her 
heart, for she felt assured that it was Philip D’ 
Alvarez. He was, she imagined, near the siz 
of Ferdinand, but his step seemed prouder and 
In a 


minute more he was at her side, and at once con- 


firmer, and his bearing more dignified. 


firmed her suspicion by informing her that he 
was her cousin. He continued to address her 
in a voice scareely above his breath, yet every 


tone, as well as word, was full of tenderness ani » 


passion. 
“It was a mockery,” said she at length, ai 
grily, “to thus address a person whose face yo! 


have never seen.” 
** Never seen!” “T have see? 
you without this mask hundreds of times. One 
year ago, chance threw me among the wild and 
1 often 


repeated he. 


picturesque hills surrounding this castle. 
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si 
' 
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hovered near you unseen, and once, when your 
horse took fright ——but why should I recall what 
you may have forgotten ?” 

” «J shall never forget that my life was saved by 
a young hunter at the imminent hazard of his 
little wish to cultivate an 


own, who had so 


acquaintance with those he had so signally 


served, as to refuse the pressing invitation sent | 


. . , . " | 
him the next day to dine at the castle. Think | 
not, however, that for that reason, either my 
friends or myself, ever for a moment ceased to be 


grateful.” 

“It was not in my power to accept the invi- | 
tation. While making the necessary prepara- | 
tion, a letter was put into my hand from my | 


father, informing me of circumstances which 


compelled me to start for home without a} 
now returned with |! 


moment’s delay. I have 
his full approbation, as you undoubtedly know, 
to offer you my hand.” 

“Which I can never accept,” said Amine, 
“my heart being already in the possession of 
another.” 


‘If neither your heart nor hand can be mine,” || 
. . z ee . . | 
said he, after remaining silent for a short time, | 





| 

. e ' 

“you will, at least, consent to interchange tokens 
| 


of friendship. Suffer me to take this bracelet, | 
and in return receive this ring.” 

Suiting the action to the words, he adroitly | 
slipped a superb diamond ring upon her finger, 
and at the same instant pressing the secret spring 
that secured the bracelet, he removed it from her 
arm. So rapid had been his movements, she had 


| 
| 
no time to prevent them, but before he could || 
place the bracelet within the folds of his vest, she | 
snatched it from his hand, and withdrawing the | 
ring from her finger, returned it to him. 
* Perhaps,” said she, “I should not have re- 


fused some other memento of friendship, had you 


| 
sought less peremptorily to enforce your request, | 
but this bracelet I shall never part with, unless 
demanded by him who gave it.” 

‘“‘Amine, I am satisfied,” said a voice that 
thrilled her heart. ‘The poor and friendless Fer- 
dinand is preferred to the rich and powerful D’ 
Alvarez. lam thine ’till death.” 

As he spoke, he removed his mask, and she 
then saw that Ferdinand and Phihp were the 
same. 

The explanation which followed, was briefly | 
made. He informed her, that when he found 
that from motives of interest, his father wished 
to bring about a match between them, he was 
resolved, that unless he could feel satisfied that | 
she loved him for himself alone, never to offer 
her his hand. He, therefore, immediatcly after | 
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IS UPON THE ROSE. 


the departure of his father and Rodovan, set out 
on the same journey, and by chance, falling in 
with Baron Waldberg, confided to him the plans 
of his father and those of his own, the latter of 
which he requested him to aid in executing; a 
request with which the Baron as well as Lady 
Eleanor promised to comply. 

A few weeks more, and the castle was graced 
with a smaller, though not less happy party than 
on the evening of the masquerade. At the ap- 
pointed hour, all proceeded to the family chapel, 
where Amine, her features beaming through the 
bridal veil, instead of being concealed by the tan- 
talizing mask, and D’ Alvarez in the rich dress of 
a Spanish noble, ratified their vows at the altar. 





Original. 


FIRST STEP IS UPON THE ROSE.” 


“ LOVE’S 


A BALLAD. 


BY MRS. EMMA C. EMBURY. 


Ir was a lady young and fair, 
Who sang that mournful strain, 

Her brow wore not a shade of care, 
Her cheek no trace of pain; 

Yet sung she, e’en as one who knows 
How youthful hearts are torn, 

‘* Love’s first step is upon the rose, 
His second finds the thorn.” 


Bright jewels bound her raven hair, 
And sparkled on her hand, 

For earth held nought of rich or rare 
Her wealth might not command ; 

Yet, mark how sad the music flows 
From lips curved half in scorn,— 

“ Love’s first step is upon the rose, 
His second finds the thorn.” 

No brighter, lovelier face appears 
In pleasure’s crowded mart, 

That proud eye was not made for tears, 
No blight should touch that heart ; 
But, as she sings, some memory throws 

Its shadow o’er life’s morn ;— 
Love's first step is upon the rose, 
His second finds the thorn.” 
Alas! it is a weary task, 
To trace life’s hidden cares, 
And who would raise the smiling mask 
Which maiden feeling wears ? 
A quaint old rhyme may oft disclose 
How much the heart has borne ;— 
“ Love's first step is upon the rose, 
His second finds the thorn.” 
Brooklyn, L. I. 
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Original. 


THE ESCAPE OF THE ATALANTA. 
BY W. S. MAYO, M. D. 


Tue deeds of our naval officers are embla- 
zoned in the page of history—the memory of their 
triumphs preserved in the hearts of their country- 
men, but the feats of our commercial marine, 


the gallantry, courage, and skill of its officers | 


however strikingly evinced, pass unrecorded and 
We will relate one authentic fact, 
which, if it had occurred in the public service, 


unknown. 


would have rendered the name of the actors | 


famous in the annals of the sea. 

It was a few years previous to the last war, 
that the giant strifes of Christian Europe had 
The flood of battle 
rolled its reddest tide, desolating the fair fields of 


reached their highest point. 


civilized man, and tinting with its sanguinary hue 


the waves of every sea. Then was carried out 


to the fullest extent, that stupenduous system of 


aggression upon the rights of neutrals, in which 
the two great belligerents vied with each other in 
acts of violence and injustice, and which reduced 
our growing cominerce to a precarious struggle 


with national bucaneers. Paper blockades, Berlin 


and Milan decrees, and orders in council, furnished 
excuses for all kinds of insults and piracies, and 
embarrassed our communication with more than 
half the ports of the globe. 
thus interdicted to us, was the port of Vera-Cruz, 


Among other places 


which, as a Spanish possession, was included in | 
the comprehensive blockade of all the coasts of | 


France and her allies, by England. This place, 
then, as now, sustained important commercial 
relations with the United States, which were, for 
a time, interrupted ; and large quantities of gold 
and silver, the produce of the Mexican mines, 
had accumulated there, the exportation of which 
had been prevented by the strict watch kept up 
by British cruisers. At last, however, its want 


began to be severely felt. Extensive commercial 


transactions, which had this blockaded specie for | 


a basis had taken place, and it was resolved, by 
those most interested, to attempt getting it at all 
hazards. For this purpose, a clipper schooner 
was expressly constructed; and a commander 
being required, combining activity, energy, pru- 


dence, and skill, Captain M 





His good luck was proverbial, having never cost 
the underwriters a dollar, and good luck in a 
seaman’s life is generally but another name for 
good conduct. 
is no accident happening at sea, which cannot be 
attributed to a want of either prudence or skill. 


. was selected. 


His own maxim was, that there | 


THE ATALANTA. 


Does a squall strike ‘a ship unexpectedly !—there 

has not been a proper look-out. Is a spar lost?! 
—the rigging is bad, or badly set up, or the spar 
was defective, or sail had not been reduced mw 
time. Isaship uneasy in a heavy sea-way !—her 
stowage is bad; or, does she find herself in dan- 
gerous proximity to land, or an ice-berg ?—the 
reckoning is bad, or the lead, and the thermome- 
‘ter have been neglected. 

In going out to Vera-Cruz, on her first voy- 
age, the schooner was over-hauled by an English 
sloop-of-war, and carried into Nassau, New-Pro- 
vidence, as a prize; but as there were no circum- 
stances to justify her capture, the courts were 
compelled toe set her free. Without further 
adventure, she arrived off the port, and showing 


her speed to an English frigate upon the station, 
easily slipped in. The officers of the frigate, 
knowing the object for which she had come, and 
confiding in the speed of their ship, were not 


unwilling to entice such a prize to sea, but it 
was several weeks before an opportunity that was 
thought available, occurred. At length, getting 
under way late in the evening, Captain M— 
ran boldly out into the offing, without passing 
“near enough to see any Englishmen, and without 
suspecting that any saw him. 


For several days 
the schooner ploughed her way before a good 
stiff breeze until the fifth, which closed with the 
usual order to the man at the mast head to * take 
_a good look around the horizon for sails,” and 
the response “that nothing was in sight.” In 
the middle of the night, while lying awake in 
his berth, the Captain fancied that he heard 
| the swash of the water against the sides of a ship, 
and starting instantly to the deck there was to be 
perceived the hull and spars of a large vessel not 
_twenty rods off, on the weather beam. The 
watch of the frigate, as she proved to be, were 
equally sleepy, and the proximity of the schooaer 
had not been discovered. Blowing out the bin- 
nacle lights, and putting the helm down, the 
schooner was directed across the ship’s wake, but 
at the moment when right astern, the flapping 
of a sail or the cracking of a block aroused the 
watch of the frigate, and a hoarse hail of * ship 
ahoy ! what craft is that?’ thundered from the 
lofty quarter right down upon the schooner’s 
deck. 

To this question no answer was returned, and 
it was immediately followed by a peremptory 
order to * heave to.” 
| “ Heave to! or I'll fire into you.” 


Still no answer. The ship was now all alive. 


| The drums beat to quarters, battle lanterns were 
lighted, carronades cast loose, pointed, and fired, 
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. ° e asia 
but with an aim so uncertain, that, although , sails! 


several shot struck the schooner, no material 
damage was done, the chances each 
instant diminished as she rapidly stretched out 
In a few 


while 


into the pitchy darkness to windward. 
minutes the earronade shot fell short, when the 
frigate’s gun-deck ports were opened, and a 
shower of iron started from the muzzles of her 
long thirty-twos—but it was too late—the chase 
was safe, and the dangerous adventure at an end. 

The result of this voyage led to several others, 
all equally successful, but abounding in similar 
adventurous and narrow escapes. In the last, 
and most important, from the amount of specie 


involved, the vigilance of the British cruisers 


came near being rewarded with a splendid prize. | 
It was just at the break of day, when Captain | 


M tired out with the watchings of an anxious 





night, had retired to his berth, that the unwelcome | 


announcement of * sail ho!’ broke upon his ear. 

“ Where away ?”’ he shouted up the companion 
way, to Mr. Jones, the first mate, who was officer 
of the watch. 

* Right off on the weather-quarter,” was the 
reply. 

* What does she look like ?” 


“A large square-rigged vessel, sir, with every | 


thing set that can draw, from royals down. She 


looks like a man-of-war.” 


In a moment, Captain M—— was on deck | 


with his glass, and there, plainly to be perceived 


g, was a la 


in the dull grey of the mornin 


five or six miles to windward. Dropping his 





for, Mr. Jones, 


s | 
rge ship | 


THE 
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ALANTA 


We can afford to indulge that fellow in 
his humor for studding-sails.” 

The Atalanta fell off before the wind, bringing 
the frigate nearly astern—a point of sailing, in 
which square-rigged vessels generally have the 
advantage—but of no use in the present case, as 
the schooner had the unusual quality, for vessels 
of her class, of sailing as well before the wind as 
close-hauled. In this way they continued for 
some time, the Atalanta rapidly increasing the dis- 
tance from the frigate, when a sail to leeward, 
and ahead was announced. In a few minutes it 
was ascertained that she, too, was a man-of-war. 
Orders were given to brace up, bringing the 
schooner into her original position, with the wind 
a-beam; the new vessel to leeward; and the 
frigate to windward, and a little astern. 
shouted a look-out, for the third 


he 


* Sail, ho! 
time. 

“ What, another! 

** Dead ahead !” 

‘This is something more than we bargained 
* exclaimed Captain M 

“Ay, sir, this is coming thicker, and faster, 
and considerably more of it. If that chap ahead 
is a Johnny Bull with his teeth cut, we shall be 
in a regular fix.” 

“ Well, a fix it is, then,” said the Captain, 


Where away ?” 


, 





| with his glass to his eye, “ there’s the hull of a 


two-decker beneath that mass of spars.” 
The sun was now fairly up above the horizon, 
dispersing, by his warinth, a slight haze which had 


| obscured objects at a distance, and disclosing two 


glass from his eye, after a momentary survey, he | 


turned to Mr. Jones. 

* Well, sir, what do you think ?” 

“IT think, sir, it is mighty suspicious.” 
' 


‘Suspicious ! there is no suspicion about it— 


that is an English frigate as plain as the nose on 


your face—the very fellow that has chased us so 
often.” 

“Ay, ay, sir, there can be no doubt of it,” 
returned Mr. Jones—* you see she has got the 


| 
| 


identical brown fore-top-gallant-sail—she is com- | 


ing along like a race-horse.”’ 


“Ay, she’s got a fresh breath of wind; we shall 


get it in a moment more, when I hope Atalanta | 
(the name of the schooner, ) will show a little of | 


her usual activity.” 


more sail, one on the starboard, and the other on 


| the larboard bow. 


” 


‘* We are ina nest of ’em, by Heavens!” ex- 
claimed the Captain. ‘ What do you think, Mr. 
Jones?” 

“A regular trap, sir, and I think the sooner 
we turn tail, and try to creep out the way we got 
in, the better.” 

‘We never could do it—these two chaps 


could rub us to chips between the muzzles of 


“ Never doubt, sir, the old girl can show her | 


heels to any thing in his majesty’s service ; and 


we have tried this fellow too often not to know his | 


‘ry ‘_ 
rate. ‘To be sure, if we were up there to wind- 
ward, close-hauled, it would be a little 
easy, but as it is, she can do it without straining.” 


“ Well, ease off the sheets, and set the square- 


more 





their guns, without firing a shot.” 

“ Well, then, Captain, I’m really afraid that it 
is a gone case with us. Oh! if we were only up 
there,” pointing to windward, “we should be 
safe enough.” 

“ Well, we must get there.” 


“It is impossible, sir.” 

‘Impossible or not, we must try—they can’t 
do more than sink us. Take in the gaft-top- 
Haul aft the sheet! Luff! Luff up! 
Let her come to it as close as she will lie !”’ 

In an instant, the schooner had altered her 
course ; heading up to the wind in a direction 


sails ! 
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obliquely across the bows of the rapidly ad- 
vancing frigate. 

“There, well all that!’ exclaimed the Cap- 
tain, taking the wheel into his own hands, *“* now 
men, go below, all of you! We shall catch a 
grist or two of grape, and you may as well keep 
under cover as much as you can.” 

The two vessels were now rapidly approaching 
each other—the frigate steadily pursuing her 
course, apparently confident that the prize was 
within her grasp; while the Atalanta, with the 
luff of her fore-sail shivering, was, in the 
expressive language of the sailor, “ eating into 
the wind,” at a rate which put all the calculations 
of her pursuer at fault. Soon, she was nearly 
athwart the fore-foot of the frigate, and within 
musket shot. 

A flash from the bow-port, and a twenty-four 
pound shot dashed up a cloud of foam directly 
beneath the schooner’s bows. In an instant 
another, evidently aimed at her, passed a few feet 
astern: and in a moment more the frigate braced 
sharp up, and let fly all the guns she could bring 
to bear. ‘This manceuvre lessened her head-way, 
and before she could repeat the discharge, the 
schooner had got so far up to windward as to be 
out of range of her lee-broadside. Although 
unable to hold her wind with the schooner, and 
rapidly falling off to leeward, the frigate advanced 
through the water with a velocity that soon 
brought her close-to on the lee-quarter of the 
Atalanta. Falling off a little, which, while it 
made her lose ground, enabled her to open her 


weather broadside, she sent forth a storm of 


* 


THE ATALANTA. 


in a direction contrary to that the’ frigate wa; 
pursuing. Following the example, the frigate 
also tacked, but it took her much longer, and 


when she came round, and gathered the head. 


way she had lost, the Atalanta was more than 
mile off, hugging the wind with a closeness and 
tenacity peculiar to fore-and-aft clippers, and 
chopping her way up to windward after a fashion 
which would have rendered pursuit by any square- 
rigged vessel perfectly useless. 

A shot from the frigate’s bow chasers sunk, its 
force quite spent, a few feet astern. 

* Hurrah !” shouted the mate, unable any 
longer to control the pent up excitement of the 
chase. “ Hurrah!” and swinging his cap round 
his head, he gave it a shie over the lee quarter. 

*“ Hurrah,” echoed the crew with responsive 


enthusiasm, and imitating the monkeys in the 


shot, which, at first, hurtled harmlessly over the | 


little craft. Again and again it came, but with 
better aim, enveloping her in a shower of grape, 
riddling her sails, which were fortunately new 
and strong, and tearing the splinters from her 
bulwarks, masts, and booms; but still not an 
essential rope was cut, or a spar materially injured, 
while each instant the distance between the two 
vessels was increasing. 

“You are hit!’ exclaimed Mr. Jones to the 


captain, observing his left hand drop from the | 


wheel, shattered by a grape-shot. 


* Ready about!" was the only reply, shouted | 


in a tone which brought the sailors instantly to 
the deck. 
shooting distance of this other fellow ahead.” 
** Down with the helm, Mr. Jones !” 
* Helm’s a-lee !"’ 
The jib-sheets were loosened, and the schooner 


‘In a minute more we shall be within 


came up, fore-reaching when in the very eye of 
the wind, at the rate of three or four miles the | busied from day to day in finding the rich and 
hour, and then falling off upon the other tack, " the fortunate something to do.—Johnson. 


completely civilized, one part of mankind labor 


well known story of the sailor and his caps, they 
followed the example of their officer, and in an 
instant a dozen tarpaulings were floating in thr 
Whether the Englishman fished 
any of them up as he came by, is not known, but 


wake astern. 


at any rate, it was his only chance for a prize. 
At daybreak the next morning, the frigate was 
no where to be seen, and the schooner, with her 
cargo, without any further adventure, arrived iv 
safety at New York. 

received 





As may be supposed, Captain M 
the congratulations and approbation of his em- 
ployers, comprising several of the richest mer- 
chants, bankers, and agents for foreign houses 


/A sum of money was voted to him, with a piece 


of silver, and inducements were held out to hm 
by one who was principally interested, and who 
had become a large land-holder in the then wil- 
derness of the northern part of the State of New 
York, to go on there and settle. The induce- 
ments were too strong to resist. He moved to 
to the banks of the St. Lawrence, and com- 
menced the construction of the first schooner 
employed in the lucrative trade between the 
flourishing village of Ogdensburg and the ports 
on Lake Ontario. 


Sucnu is the diligence with which, in countries 


for another, that wants are supplied faster tha! 
they can be formed, and the idle and luxurious 
find life stagnate for want of some desire to keep 
itin motion. This species of distress furnishes 
a new set of occupations; and multitudes a 
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Original. 


ANN MARIA HYDE. 


BY MRS. LYDIA H. SIGOURNEY. 


Aww Mantra Hype was a native of Norwich, 


MARIA 


Connecticut, and born on the 1st of March, 1792. | 


Her family were of high respectability, and her 


early years nurtured amid all that affluence and 
love could bestow. Indeed she was reared with 
much of that idolatrous tenderness which is wont 
to centre in an only child,—as her sister, being 
sixteen years old at her birth, and removed ere 
long, by marriage, to a home of her own,—the 
little remaining one became the object of the 
And well did 
she repay it,—not only by brilliant mental deve- 
lopments,—but by the unfolding of the sweetest 


most ardent parental solicitude. 


alfections.—Her gentleness of nature, breathing 
on all whom she knew, extended to animals,— 
insects, and even reptiles; whom she could not 
endure to see troubled, or hurt. 

She derived entertainment from books, at an 
age when most children are occupied with the 
modifications of the alphabet, and though often 
interested in sports and pastimes, found pleasure 
She 


delighted in the historical and poetical portions 


in solitary thought, and serious reflection. 


of the Scriptures, and without directions from 
others, chose them for her frequent perusal. 
When her tiny hands were unable to sustain the 
weight of a large Bible, and her form too infan- 
tine to allow her to sit and read it at a table, 
without the care of others, she would spend whole 
days stretched on the carpet, her little bright face 
bent over its pages, in quietattention, or sometimes 
suddenly reading aloud, passages whose sub- 
It 


was also perceived that she sometimes treasured 


limity struck her ear, or affected her heart. 


them in her memory, and correctly applied them. 
Being once sick, when a very young child, she 
said, “1 think I should be willing to die now, if 
But the Bible 
says, ‘“* Whoso loveth father or mother more than 
me, is not worthy of me.” 


it was not for my dear friends. 


Fondness for knowledge, led her early to love 
school, and her instructors. She distinguished 
herself, while there, by scrupulous regard to 
their wishes, whether expressed or implied,—by 
the clearness and beauty of her recitations—the 
classical correctness of her written thoughts, and 
« propriety of demeanor, which no evil example 
could warp or overcome. At twelve, she was 
well-grounded in the solid branches of a good 
education, though the bent of her genius led to 


HYDE. 


rhetorical, philosophical, and historical studies, 
which she continued to pursue throughout her 
life. 

At the age of fourteen, she retired from school, 
and became the companion of her parents. Her 
love of nature now more fully unfolded itself, 
and the city of her birth, and the neighborhood 
of her residence, diversified as they were by 
rural and romantic scenery, became more and 
more dear. Her father, whose fine mind had 
been disciplined by the study and practice of 
jurisprudence, was gratified to perceive that his 
idol-daughter continued her daily intercourse 
with the best of authors, and her habits of pro- 


found thought, and frequent composition, while 


her mother was equally cheered by her affection- 
ate participation in whatever promoted domestic 
welfare and happiness. 

In her shrinking delicacy of feeling, and favor- 
ite themes of contemplation, it was easy to 
discern the poetic temperament. In this, as in 
all her other attainments, there was a remarka- 
ble precocity. Her chosen subjects were unam- 
bitious, and such as the affections dictated. One 
of the first, which met the eye of her friends, was 
written at about the age of nine years, and de- 
scriptive of her infant nephew. So harmonious 
were its numbers, that one of her relatives, with- 
out her knowledge, sent it to the pages of a per 
odical, and when she saw it in print, she burst 
into tears. The following effusion was addressed 
to the same nephew, when somewhat older, to 
console him for the loss of a favorite dog. 


“The purest bliss that man enjoys below, 

Is but a mixture of delight and woe,— 
Compos’d of transitory, fleeting joys 

Which time still lessens, and at length destroys. 
Even the gay visions of our earliest years, 

Are dim’d by sorrow, and defac’d with tears,— 
So you, dear boy, are thus condemned to know 
The pang of grief, and taste the cup of woe. 
Might not vour tender age avert the dart 

Of keen misfortune from your shrinking heart ? 
Nor even the shield of strong affection save 
Your fond companion from the silent grave ? 
How oft your cheek has warm’d with conscious pride, 
To see him play and frolic by your side,— 

How oft your bosom with enchantment glow’d 
(At his caresses on yourself bestowed,— 

When after absence from your pleasant home, 
To bid you welcome, he would boanding come. 
Yet hush the grief that swells your mournful breast, 
He sinks to quiet shades of peaceful rest, 

He sleeps as sweet,—as safe from all alarms, 


\s when protected by your guardian arms.” 


Another poem greets the birth of the second 
and youngest child of her be!oved sister. 
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“She comes, a little stranger here below, Oh, Thou to whom our prayers ascend, 


Where mingled streams of pain and pleasure flow,— The widow’s judge, the orphans’ friend, 

Where fragrant flowers and thorns, promiscuous rise, With merey’s cheering ray illume 

And light and shade alternate veil the skies. Our lonely passage to the tomb, 

Welcome, sweet image of a spotless soul, And when the storms of time are past, 

Whose mind no guilt,—nor gloomy fears control,— Receive us to thy rest at last, 

Whose smiling dreams, approving angels tend, Where to the pardon’d soul is given, 

And o'er their charge with unseen pinions bend. The pure, unbroken rest of Heaven.” 

—Like some sweet cherub from the realms of rest, From her deep, sisterly sympathy, sprang forth 


Of all its native purity possess’d, a noble principle—the desire, personally, to assist 
~ . j , om t { ver ~ars, . *-* . . 
She thinks no ill, no fu ure d nger fear those, who. by this visitation, had sustained an 
Nor sees the forms disorder’d Fancy rears. ¢ . ‘ 
oii : entire reverse of fortune, and found every earthly 
Her infant wants, our constant care attends, ‘ -* 
' ' : prospect darkened. She made proposals, and 
From suffering guards her, and from harm defends :— besined.-12 7 
; : ¢ " _ se > c nts wage 

But the strong thought, the comprehensive mind, obtained the consent of her parents, to engage 


in the work of education, and with an energy 


The genius active, towering, unconfin’d,— 


The powers above our narrow orb to rise, which astonished the friends who knew the diff- 


And trace the planets through the boundless skies,— dence of her nature, decided to become the 
These are the gifts of Him who call’d to birth member of a school, in a distant part of the 
Revolving spheres,—and form’d this lower earth. State, in order to aequire that knowledge ol 


' mav he Kete 7— mene — , : . 
Oh! may he listen to our fervent prayer, painting, embroidery in silk, and some other 
Ar ake our babe his ow cular care,— . hy : 

Ane wake cur bebe his own pooulier cave, accomplishments, which were, in those days, 
Grant her a soul contented and serere,— , , “an = 
: deemed essential for a teacher of young ladies. 
Good sense, good temper, and a modest mien,— ane ee ats 

— ‘ Then, she whose sensitive spirit had ever shrunk 
We will not ask for beauty’s dazz_ing blaze,— 7 me : 
Nor wit’s illusive, and enchanting rays,— from association with strangers, and whose lov 


Enough, if Virtue’s solar beam shall shine for her own, sweet, sheltering home, was almost 


To guide her safely ‘till her days decline ;— a morbid sentiment, braved privation and incon- 
venience, for several months, without a murmur. 
There, she might be seen, in the coldest winter 
And death translate them to that blest abode | mornings, taking her walk to school,—attending 
Where stainless spirits throng the throne of God.” 


So, shall her charms, when life’s short day is past, 


Unfading flourish and eternal last,— 


\throughout the day, with a perseverance that 

Hitherto, the course of the sweet poet had allowed no moment to be lost, to those pursuits 
been without a cloud. The first sorrow that | Which were to qualify her for a sphere of future 
overshadowed her youthful path, was painful labor,—and in the evening, by the parlor fire oi 
sympathy for her only sister, the protracted her boarding-house, or in her own little chamber, 
absence of whose husband on a voyage he had engaged with her needle, or in long and beauti- 
been induced to take, caused the most agonizing fully-written letters to the friends over whom het 
suspense, which at length—(no intelligence ever heart yearned, and for whom she sometimes, iD 


being received of the ship in which he sailed) — | 5€eret, struck the mournful lyre. 


deepened into the dark gloom of widowhood. “Oh, Thou, who know’st the lot they share, 
She continued, as long as possible, to spread the And who canst well bestow 


scattered fragments of hope before the eyes of Phe balm that sooths corrosive care, 


the anxious family, but while the smile trembled And heals the wounds of woe,— 


‘ , If dangers daunt their trembling heart 
on her lips, her private papers revealed with what rieeng : 
: ; a , : Or anxious fear assail, 
prostration ot spirit, she retired to weep for the | ‘ ‘ 

Be thou their trust,—their sure support, 


bere aved and the fatherless. When earthly helpers fail. 


“ The light that cheer’d their darken’d way, i Assure them that thy ways are just, 
No more emits its guiding ray, i And all thy counsels wise, 

The arm, their feeble steps that staid, Nor let them in thy love distrust 
No more affords its needful aid.— Nor frown with sceptic eyes. 
The eye that wept, if their's should weep, From Thee, each blessing we derive, 
Is seal’d in death's oblivious sleep,— By Thee is sorrow given ;— 

The heart that felt for all their woes, May grief instruct us how to live, 
Is hush'd in undisturb’d repese,— And point our path to Heaven, 


No more their friend, their gentle guide, When gathering clouds obscure the sky, 


Shall o’er their devious path preside, And howls the sullen storm, 
Through life’s dark gloom their steps direct, With what enchantment we desery 
And from its gathering ills protect. The rainbow’s glorious form,— 
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So, may thy mercy gild the gloom 
Of destiny severe, 
Sustain the sufferer to the tomb 


And dry affliction’s tear.” 


After her return home, she faithfully and suc- | 


cessfully engaged in the instruction of young 
ladies, with an associate, whom, from her own 


school-days, she had continued to love, and the | 


time passed usefully and happily. She, and this 


friend, with some of their pupils, became boarders | 


in the house of her sister, and the consctousness 
that she was useful to others, gave at times, an 
almost celestial expression to her lovely counte- 
nance. 
the day, formed a theme for twilight communing, 
with the sharer of her toils, and they found how 


every semblance of evil vanished away, when | 


divided by the hand of friendship. Emninently 


was her nature formed for friendship. 


praises seemed more than her own,—for she 
took them into her heart with warm gratulation, 
while her own she examined with scrutiny,— 


with a severe humility, which half rejected them | 


as unjust. Her constitutional diffidence guarded 
her from promiscuous intimacies,—while her 
exquisite sensibility,—high integrity, and disin- 
terested spiyit, gave to the friendships she even- 
tually formed, an inviolable constancy. It was 
during this pleasant period of her life, that she 
wrote the fottowing stanzas. 


EPITAPH ON MYSELF. 


“Stranger! beneath this stone, in silence sleeps, 
What once had animation, reason, life ; 
And while in vain, the eye of friendship weeps 
The bosom rests, unvex’d by mortal strife. 
No more the smiles of joy illume the face, 
Nor health’s fair roses on the cheek shall bloom, 
For ever fled the gaiety and grace 
Of sprightly youth, they gleam not o’er the tomb. 
Oh, stranger, pause! So shall thy graces die, 
Thy talents, birth and fortune all decay: 
Thus low in dust thy lifeless form shall lie, 
And power and wealth and honor pass away. 
Love not too well, the empty breath of fame, 
Nor wrap thy hexrt in hoards of glittering store,. 
Death spares not for the tinkling of a name, 
He points his shaft, and greatness is no more. 
No arms escutcheon’d on the lowly stone 
Reveal the titled greatness of the dead. 
To proud ambitien and to fame unknown, 
Was she who slumbers in this mouldering bed. 
No weeping Mases consecrate the ground, 
No pensive bards in tuneful requiem sigh, 
No genius here breathes inspiration round 
The hallow'd spot where these cold relics lie. 


4 


The pleasures, or occasional trials of | 


The | 


troubles of her friends were her own,-—their | 
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| Heaven has to few, the envied gift assign’d 


Of Wit’s enchanting, but deceptive light, 
Nor gleam’d its magic o’er her humble mind 
Who slumbets here, in deep oblivion’s night. 


What theugh no gathering crowds assembled round 


Her final home, or grac’d the funeral bier, 
Believe not that this undistinguish’d ground 


Was never moisten’d by affection’s tear. 


For who, so vile, so unbelow’d can live, 
So unlamented to the grave descend, 
| That sympathy no tribute has to give, 
Nor sad remembrance moves one mournful friend 7 


| Reader! if firm resolve inspir’d thy soul 
| No more from Virtue’s sacred bound to atray, 
| Let fierce temptation with its strong controh 


| Again impell’d to error’s devious way. 


If thou didst mourn in vain, for follies past, 
| Then weakly yield to vanity again, 
Find every boasted motive fail at last, 
And imperfections all thine actions stain, 


Oh! pause, and contemplate a kindred mind, 
And then implore of Heaven’s assisting miglit 


| That thou may’st Wisdom’s narrow boundary find, 
And sovereign mercy guide thy steps aright. 


‘| Mourn not for her, whose unreluctant heart 
’Neath this green turf hath found a refuge lone, 


Nor at the fruthfal admonition start 
That fells such bed shall shortly be thine own. 


Farewell !{—To Wisdom consecrate thy days !—- 

| But ye, who strive with eager hands to gain 

|| Earth’s glittering store, and mortal’s fitful praise, 
Approach, and on my tomb-stone read,—they’re'vain.” 


Still more effectually to shelter the widowed 
| sister, and her two children, her parents left their 
| pleasant mansion, and became inmates under her 
roof,—and the subject of this memoir, relin- 
| quishing for a time, her school,—devoted her 
whole being to their comfort,—and to such 
'social, intellectual and benevolent pursuits, as 
cher native taste and her sense of religious 
responsibility dictated. While she systemati- 
cally applied a portion of her time to historical, 





philosophical and theological reading, her jour- 
nal amid the careful analysis of authors, or her 





low opinion on matters of serious import, 
i mingles such [fittle traits as the following,— 
I which will interest those who prize the excel- 
lence of woman, in the order and economy of 
‘a household. “ Rose, and prepared breakfast 
‘for the family ;"—* spent a part of this day in 
housewifery ;’—“passed several hours in watering 
| in the garden ;""—* busily engaged with my 
| needle ;”"—* employed a portion of the morning 
| in gathering corn, with Thompson's beautiful 
| description of Autumn almost constantly in my 
mind, and that passage often on my lips, 
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‘ Think, oh, think! 


How good the God of harvest is to you !’” 


Though her attachment to her parents, rela- 
tives, and chosen friends, was so great, that she 
emphatically lived for them, more than for her- 
self,—it had been evident from infancy that the 
love of her father was peculiar, and predominant. 
In their intellectual tastes, there existed a strong 
congeniality,—he had made himself from child- 
hood the companion of her pleasures, as well as 
her studies, and when to the weight of advancing 
years, was added the pressure of adverse fortune, 
her affection became inexpressibly tender and 
pervading. It was a touching mixture of deep 
respect, and fond devotedness,—a delight in his 
company,—a desire to protect him from all 
anxiety,—an in-dwelling of his image in her per- 
petual thought. To the friend who shared her 
entire confidence, she sometimes expressed the 
feeling that she should never be able to survive 
him. But sudden and fearful sickness came. 
Night and day she watched without conscious- 
ness of fatigue,—she was unwilling that any hand 
save her own, should prepare or administer 
medicine and nourishment. When the finished 
work of the Destroyer became but too visible, 
she was determined not to leave his pillow while 
breath remained,—but, “ Oh!” said she, “ can I 


9 


endure to hear his last groan!’’ Having never 
seen Death, she supposed it always attended with 
convulsion and agony, and had nerved herself for 
But when the 


quiet, peaceful dissolution, and was assured by 


the terrific scene. she beheld 


MARIA 


HYDE. 


The shadow of grief was slow i lifting itself 
Indeed, it is doubtful whether 
For, though 
she returned to life’s duties, there was about her 
that utter chastisement of earthly hope,—that 
sublimation of the soul, whether in sorrow, or in 
joy, which ever looks upward for its perfect rest. 
With the most earnest assiduity she strove to 
comfort her widowed parent,—and for her sake 
preserved cheerfulness of deportment, and took 
the smile again upon her beautiful brow,—but it 
was not like her former smile. It was that of a 
“spirit, ripened for a better clime, having its 


The last 


from her spirit. 
its effects ever wholly passed away. 


| treasures already garnered up there. 


| voice of her lyre, (so far as it is known,) was a 


fragment, touching, not only from its brokenness, 
| but because it was the last. 


| « My father' Twelve long months have wing’d their flight, 


| 


the physicians that the spirit had indeed de- | 


parted, she clasped her hands with the excla- | 


tion, ** Can this be death!” and every emotion 
was for a time absorbed in gratitude te Him who 
had so gently removed her father and her friend. 

She clung closely to the beloved dead,—but 


shed no tear. ‘ How beautiful are those fea- 


’ she often murmured,—but no tear from 


The knell, 


at which she was wont to weep, when it tolled 


tures! 
her burning eyes moistened them. 


even for strangers,—the great concourse that 


| Sinc» o’er thy couch of pain I hung oppress’d, 
| With fears lest I should lose thee. Then, my life 
| Methought, did hang on thine, and in that hour 
| When suffering nature found the last release. 
| When clos’d those eyes where I had ever read 
| The fond indulgence of parental love, 
| I deem’d, that He, whose mandate had withdrawn 
| My heart’s best treasure, would not leave me long 
| In this drear wilderness, but e’er the earth 
| Was cold, that cover’d what I held so dear, 
Would summon me to realms of lasting rest. 
| Delusive hope! It arm’d me to sustain 

The weight of present woe, imparted strength 
Before unknown, and bore me strangely through 


The last, sad scene that gave thee to the grave.” 


Veiling her sorrows, that they might not 
darken the pathway of the remaining objects of 
her affection, she still labored for the improve- 


jment of the pupils, whose education she con- 
|ducted, sought to be the stay of her widowed 


|| children. 


mother and sister, and by every means in her 
power, promoted the welfare of the fatherless 
The reading of serious poetry, formed 
the principal solace of the few intervals of leisure, 


which she allowed herself, but its composition 


mournfully assembled to do honor to the deceased, | 


—the pathetic prayers from revered lips,—the | 


sullen grave closing upon the beloved form— 
drew no tear. 


anxiety,—strangers wondered at her composure, | 


she returned from the funeral solemnities,—and 
she sat down silently by the deserted hearth- 


stone, in the very chair of the dead father,— | 


It was not ‘till after- 
wards,—when induced to pour out her soul into 
the bosom of friendship, that she found the 
blessed relief of tears. 


still there was no tear. 


Friends watched her with intense | 


_was laid aside, after his departure, who had been 
her prompting spirit. more than 
two years, after this event, she was taken ill of a 
fever. The first attack seemed slight, but her 
discriminating mind apprehending the result, 
arranged every minute circumstance of care and 


Somewhat 


occupation, like one who returns no more. “1 
have no wish for longer life,”’ said she, “ but for 
my dear mother’s sake.” As the disease devel- 
oped its dark features, ‘* Lay me,” she directed, 
“when I am dead, by the side of my father.” 
'Apprehending that the delirium, so often inci 
dental to the disease, might overpower her, 
she drew her sister down to her pillow, and 
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| Original. 


THE 


PARISH. 


SEATING 


Ht whispered, ‘1 have many things to say to you. 
vq Let me say them now, or perhaps, I may not be | 
h able. You know how much | have loved you. | 


er Seek an interest in our Saviour. 


at that you will seek religion, that you will prepare 





in to follow me. For, oh, | never before felt so 
t. happy. Soon shall I be in that world, 
to “ Where rising floods of knowledge roll, 
r And pour and pour upon the soul.” 
: And so, with many other kind and sweet! 
: words, and messages to absent friends, and com- 
ts munings with the Hearer of prayer,—passed | 
ot away, on the 26th of March, 1816, at the age of | 
. 24,—as lovely a spirit as ever wore the vestments | 
. of mortality,—so lovely, that the friend who from 
life’s opening pilgrimage, had walked with her in 
the intimacy of a twin-being, can remember no 
Ms intentional fault, no careless deviation from duty, 
and no shadow of blemish, save what must ever 
appertain to dimmed, and fallen humanity. 
Original. 
THE GRAVE IN THE WILDERNESS. 
WRITTEN IN FLORIDA. 
BY LIEUT. G. W. PATTEN, U. 8. A. 
Wuite dimly sinks the Southern sun, 
Along the hammock grey, 
I stand beside the grave of one 
Unknown to minstrel lay; 
And as the dim wood wakes its strings, 
Beneath the twilight sky, 
mt I almost think on shadowy wings, 
of His spirit rustles by. 
p- His home was in the far bright North, 
a Midst smiles and greetings dear ; 
d Alas! that he should wander forth 
- To sleep unnoticed here ! 
The passion flower hangs down its head, 
od As if to mourn his fate ; 
The da‘sy droops upon his bed— 
e, And both look desolate. 
mn Thou wind along this lonely spot, 
nD O’ergrown with desert weeds! 
in Breeze of the wilderness! stray not 
a ; To dally with the reeds, ; 
or But haste thee! on where vigil eyes 
t Weep in the widow's room, 
aa And softly whisper where he lies 
14 f In the far forest tomb. 
And thou, young bird, that trills so late, 
or 7 Thy matin song to-day, 
l- d Go back and join thy gentle mate, 
1, : Who sleeps not far away ; 
* And tell her, when ye reach her grove 
i Along yon winding shore, 
T, How ye have heard of one, whose love 


Will never see him more. 


Promise me | 


BY SEBA SMITH. 


“ Order is Heaven’s first law; and this confess'd, 
Some are, and must be, greater than the rest.” 


So thought the good people of the old town 
of Brookhaven about a hundred and forty years 
ago, when they enacted the law for seating the 
parish at church. Do any of our distant readers 
want information as to the locality and geogra- 
phy of Brookhaven, we may as well premise in 
the outset, that it is on Long Island, some sixty 
miles or so from the city of New York, and is 
the largest town in territory in Suffolk County, 
containing more than a hundred thousand acres, 
and stretching across the whole width of the 
It contains seven or eight thousand in- 


1] 


| 


| 

| island. 

| habitants, who are distributed in several villages 
along the shores of the Sound and the Atlantic, 
| while the middle portions of the town still remain 
‘covered with pine forests, abounding with deer 
| and other wild game. 

| The early settlers of this part of Long Island, 
| were mostly from New England, and the inhabi- 
‘tants still retain much of the primitive Puritan 
| character of their forefathers. A company from 
| Boston and its vicinity, commenced a settlement 
in Brookhaven as early as sixteen hundred and 
| fifty-five ; and in ten years the settlement had 
‘increased so much, that they called a minister of 
the gospel to come and reside among them. 
Their choice of pastor was, of course, from the 
| good old pilgrim stock; for where else could 
|they go? There was no other race among men 
‘or under heaven, according to their ideas, 
‘‘whereby they could be saved.” Accordingly, 
they settled as their first minister, Rev. Nathan 
Brewster, a grandson of Elder William Brew- 
ster, who came over in the May Flower. 

Thus having proved the origin of the good 
people of Brookhaven, it follows as a matter of 
course, that they were not only a pious people, 
a church-going people, but also great lovers of 
|order and decorum. WUHappily so important a 
| conclusion does not rest for its authority on mere 
| infenenes alone; it is sustained by ample and 
| positive proof in the shape of duly authenticated 
records. 

Like most new and remote settlements, the 
town might, for some time, be regarded as a sort 
of independent democracy. The people met 
together in a body, and adopted rules, and made 
_ laws, and elected magistrates and other officers, 











‘to see the laws properly executed. Their at- 
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tendance at church, also, was, for many years, 
conducted very much on the democratic princi- 
ple. Indeed this is most usually the case with | 
churches in all new settlements. The meeting- 
house, as well as the nation, experiences its revo- 
lutions, and in the progress of society, passes’ 
through all the regular forms of government. 

It has its period of pure democracy ; when the | 
temple is a humble, unfinished structure, with | 
open doors and windows, and the people come | 
and go at all times during the hours of worship, | 
as best suits their pleasure. Then it is, that the 
congregation sit on stout longitudinal planks) 
supported by blocks of wood, and on transverse | 


boards resting on the aforesaid planks. 
planks and boards being common property, vested | 
in the body politic, the respective seats, on the 
Sabbath, are seized and rightfully held, like a 
newly discovered country, by the first occupant ; | 
thus affording a practical illustration at the same | 
time both of their political and religious faith, | 
viz: that the people of the parish are all equal, | 
and that Ged is no respecter of persons. 


In progress of time, the meeting-house glides | 
naturally i into the aristocratic form of government. | 
Wealth has begun to make distinctions in soci- 
ety. A better building is erected, or the old one | 
repaired and put in a condition more suitable to | 
the times. Permanent fixtures take the place of | 


divide the floor into distinct compartments. 


These 


for psalm-books and psalters. 


police, subject, however, at all times, to the gene- 


_ral and common lawe of the society. 


The illustration of our subject, drawn from the 


| history of the good old town of Brookhaven, is 


derived from that period when the meeting-house 
was undergoing a change from a democratic to 
an aristocratic form of government. The build- 
ing had been much improved, mainly by the 
generous liberality of Colonel Smith, who had 
poured out his treasure like water, to accomplish 
so laudable an object. By the thorough renova- 
tion it underwe:.t at this time, including the ap- 
plications of yellow ochre and oil, and the change 
of loose planks and boards for permanent seats, 
the meeting-house was much modernized, and 
exhibited a very respectable appearance. In 
front of the pulpit stood a large table of about 
twelve feet by four, around which, on communion 
days, the church gathered to partake of the 
At the regular Sabbath services, the 
upper members of the parish, including, of 
course, Colonel Smith and his family, seated 


supper. 


themselves at the table, as being the most hono- 


rable seat, on account of its vicinity tu the pulpit, 
and the convenience it afforded as a resting-place 
The rest of the 
floor of the meeting-house was divided into fif- 


teen different apartments, of an oblong, bed-room 
sort of size and shape, which were denominated 
the loose planks and boards, and low partition walls | 


This | | 


pews. 
But it is hard to bring the mass of community 


revolution has been brought on and carried out | | to adopt great changes or innovations in govern- 


by the wealth of the few who had the means to | 


and distinetions usually bestowed on the success- | 
ful leaders of a revolution. 
to them with reverence, and stand back and give 


| ment, or the habits of society. 
sustain it, and they in return receive the honors 


The many look up} 
| receive it as their form of government. 
place to them whenever they appear. The affairs | 


When our excel- 
lent federal constitution was framed, it was a long 
time before a majority of the people of all the 
states could be induced to fall in with it, and 
So it 
They had 


was with the parish of Brookhaven. 


of the meeting-house are new principally under | been accustomed, from time immemorial, to sit 


their management and control, and having taken |! 
possession of the most honorable seats, and pro- | 
vided that the most respectable among the mass | 
should take the seats of the next highest grade, 


the remainder of the house is left free for pro- | 


miscuous occupation. 
Years pass en; and by the diffusion of wealth 


society becemes ripe for another revolution. | 


Then perhaps comes on a sort of constitutional | 
| 


government, not unlike that of our great republi- 
ean union. 
ceeds to the former rude compartments. Each | 


governed by the head of the family, who has) 
entire ocontrel over aH matters of its internal! 


thoughtless and frolicking young men. 
and knowledge, and the increase of numbers, the | 


| promiscuously in all parts of the meeting-house 
wherever they pleased, and there seemed to be 
but little disposition on the part of the mass of 


| the parish, to break over the old habit. The 


society had become numerous, and contained 
many noisy and roguish boys, and noi a few 
Scenes 
of indecorum and confusion occurred almost 
| every Sabbath, greatly to the annoyance of the 
more sober part of the congregation, and some- 


| times to the interruption of the ceremonial of 
A tasteful and costly church is erec- | 
ted, and the snug and elegant family pew sue- 
“one day in the midst of his sermon. 
pew, like a’sovereign and independent state, is | 


worship. 

At last good Parson Phillips had to stop short 
He stood 
silent for the space of a minute, looking sternly 


at pews No. 4 and 6, and then, shaking his finger 


solemnly in that direction, he said— 


a0. 
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“If the boys in pew No. 4 will stop that y by the way and leaning over the fences, in com- 
crowding and shufiling their feet, and the young || panies of three or four together, and discussing 
men in pew No. 6 will cease their whispering | earnestly the events of the day, and proposing 
with the young women, the sermon can go on; || plans to be presented at the meeting to-morrow. 
if not, not.” Punctually at ten o’clock, the next day, there 

| 


The whole congregation looked thunder- || was a very general gathering of the inhabitants at 
struck. The old men turned their heads || the meeting-house. On motion of Deacon Jones, 
towards the two pews, and then towards the | Col. Smith was unanimously appointed “ mode- 
minister, and then towards the pews again. | rator,” or chairman of the meeting, and on 
Deacon Jones, coloring with indignation, rose ! chair, he stated in a few pertinent 
on his feet, and glanced round with a look of | remarks, the general object of the meeting, and 
awful rebuke upon pew No. 6; and Mr. Wig- | said they were now ready to hear any observa- 
glesworth, who was seated at the table, went | tions or suggestions on the subject. A minute 
directly into pew No. 4, and seizing two of the | or two passed in perfect silence, and no one 
boys by the shoulders in the thickest of the, | seemed disposed to rise. At last, the chairman 
esau, drag gged them out of the pew, and set i said, perhaps Squire Tallmadge would favor the 
them down at the foot of the pulpit stairs. meeting with his views of the matter. The eyes 
These decided domonstrations in favor of good I of all were now turned toward ’Squire Tallmadge, 
order were not without their influence, and the | who, after a little pause, rose slowly, and ad- 
services again proceeded without any materi: ul | | dressed the chair as follows. 
interruption “till the close. When Parson Phil- | ‘For one, Mr. Moderator, I feel the impor- 
lips was about to pronounce the benediction, | tance of the subject upon which we are met; and 
Deacon Jones was observed to rise sooner than | for one, I am prepared to go into strong measures 
he was accustomed to do, and before any of the | to remedy the evil, which has been so common of 
rest of the congregation; and he was observed, | late. The evil is great, and must be corrected. 
also, to stand, during that ceremony, with his | We had a specimen yesterday of the noise 
back to the mmister, and looking round upon the | 
audience, a thing which he was never seen to do | 











| and indecorum, which sometimes interrupts the 
—_ of worship. And that is not all, nor the 
Ht 
| 


before. The congregation, therefore, were pre- || worst of it. The young men and the boys have 
pared to expect something out of the usual | got in the habit of going in early sometimes, 
course, from Deacon Jones. As soon as the | before services begin, and crowding into the best 
amen had dropped from the minister's lips, the seats, and occupying the chairs round the table ; 
Deacon stretched out his hand, and began to | so that the older people, the pillars of the church, 
address the audience. | and those who bear most of the expense of sup- 

“I think,” said he, “the scenes we have wit- | porting the gospel, have to go into the back 
nessed here to-day, as well as on several Sabbaths | seats or stow themselves round in the corners, 
heretofore, admonish us that we have a duty to | wherever they can find a chance. This is the 


perform which has been too long neglected. If | difficulty, and it seems to me the remedy would 
we have any regard for our character as an | lie in soine entirely new arrangement for seating 
orderly and well-behaved people; if we have any | the parish. I think the inhabitants should be 
respect for the house of God, and the holy reli- | properly divided into classes, and each class 
gion we profess, I think it is high time we took a | assigned to a different pew, having reference to 
decided stand, and adopted some strong measures | the rank and respectability of each class, and the 
to secure order and decorum during the hours of | respective proportions they contribute to the sup- 
public worship. I feel impelled by a sense of | port of the gospel.” 

duty to invite a general meeting to be held at) As ’Squire ‘Tallmadge sat down, Mr. Wiggles- 
this place to-morrow, to take the subject into | worth and Doctor Wetmore rose nearly at the 


consideration. And IT hope that all the heads of | same time. The chair finally decided that Mr. 
families in town, and all who vote and pay taxes, | Wigglesworth had the floor, whereupon Mr. 
will meet here to-morrow at ten o'clock for this | W igglesworth made the following remarks. 
purpose.” “ Mr. Moderator; | agree with all that Squire 
Col. Smith spoke, and said he approved of || Tallmadge has said, exactly ; only I don’t think 
the suggestion of Deacon Jones, and hoped | he's stated the audacious conduct half strong 
there would be a general attendance. The con- | enough. 1 think, if the young men have 
Rregation then dispersed, some moving silently | “courting to do, they should do it at home, and 
and thoughtfully homeward, and some loitering | ‘not in church. Why, Mr. Moderator, I've seen 
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a young man, that I won't call by name, now, | 
though he’s here in this meeting, set with his 
arm round the gal that sot next to him half 
sermon time.” Here the heads of the audience 
were turned in various directions, ‘till their eyes 
rested on four or five young men, who, with |; 
unusual modesty, had taken some of the back seats, 
and one of whom was observed to color deeply. i 

“| think,” continued Mr. Wigglesworth, “the } 
people at church ought to be sifted out, and | 
divided, each sort by itself. What's the use of| 
having these ‘ere pews, if it aint to divide the} 
people into them according to their sorts? I! 
have a calf-pen and a sheep-pen in my barn- | 
yard, and I put the calves into one and the sheep | 
into "tother, and then | put the bars up, and | 
don’t let em run back and forth into each other’s | 
I've no more to ! 


| 


| 
| 
| 








pen, jest as they are a mind to. 
say, Mr. Moderator, only I hepe now we've | 
begun, we shall make thorough work of it.” 

Doctor Wetmore then rose, and made a few | 
remarks. He fully agreed with the suggestions || 
thrown out by ‘Squire Tallmadge. He had | 
witnessed the evils complained of, and had been 
mortified by them a good many times; and he 
believed the proper remedy would be, as Squire 
Tallmadge suggested, in some thorough change 
and some regular system, with regard to seating 
the parish at church. He would move there- 
fore, that the subject be referred to the trustees, 
or selectmen of the town, and that they be 
requested to draw up an ordinance, to be adopted 
as a town law, for seating the people in a proper | 
and orderly manner at church, according to their | 
proper rank, and also having special reference to| 
the sums contributed by each for the support of| 
the gospel. | 








Mr. Wigglesworth seconded the motion, and it 
was put and carried unanimously. Deacon Jones’ 
then moved that the trustees be requested to give: 
thorough attention to the work the present week, |) 
and bring their ordinance in the next Sabbath | 
morning, and have it read from the pulpit, and go | 
into immediate operation. | 


This motion was also | 
seconded and carried, and the meeting adjourned. 1 

This week was an anxious week at Brook- 
haven, and one on which an unusual amount of | 
talking was done. The subject was canvassed | 
and discussed in every possible shape by all 
classes and in all families. The old ladies were 
rejoicing at the prospect of more quiet and 
orderly meetings, and the young ladies were 
in fidgets to know where they were to sit. | 
Several persons came forward with surprizing | 


liberality during this week, and added ten, fifteen, | 


for girls; and No. 15, free for any. 


_were performed without interruption. 


and some as high as twenty shillings, to their annual 
subscription, for the support of the ministry. 

At last, the important Sunday morning came 
round. It was a pleasant morning, and the 
people went uncommonly early to church, and 
the meeting-house was fuller than it had been 
seen for many months before. None, however, 
seemed disposed to take seats as they entered, 
and all were standing, when Parson Phillips 
came in. When the Reverend gentleman came 
up to the pulpit, the chairman of the trustees 
handed him the ordinance, and requested him to 
read it from the pulpit, in order that the parish 
might be seated accordingly before the services 
commenced. 

Parson Phillips accordingly ascended _ the 
pulpit, and unfolded the paper, and while the 
whole congregation stood in profound silence, with 
their eyes fixed on the speaker, he read as follows. 

“ At a meeting of the Trustees of Brookhaven, August 


| 6, one thousand seven hundred and three; Whereas, 


there hath been several rude actions of late happened in 
our church by reason of people not being seated, whieh 
is much to the dishonor of God and the discouragement 
of virtue; For preventing the like again, it is ordered, 
that the inhabitants be seated after the manner and form 
following. All freeholders that have or shall subscribe 
within a month to pay forty shillings to Mr. Phillips 
towards his sallary shall be seated at the table, and that 
no women are permitted to set there, except Col. Smith's 
lady, nor any women kind; And that the President for 
the time being shall sit in the right-hand seat under the 
pulpit, and the clerk on the left: the trustees in the front 
seat, and the Justices that are inhabitants of the town are 
to be seated at the table, whether they pay forty shillings 
or less. And the pew No. 1, all such persons as have or 
shall subscribe twenty shillings ; and the pew No. 2, such 
as subscribe to pay fifteen shillings ; in pew No. 3, such 
as subscribe to pay ten shillings; No. 4, eight shillings; 
No. 5, twelve shillings; No. 6, nine shillings; No. 7, for 
the young men; No. 8, for the boys; No. 9, for minister's 
widows and wives; and for those women whose husbands 
pay forty shillings, to sit according to their age; No. 1], 
for those men’s wives that pay from twenty to fifteen 
shillings. The alley fronting the pews to be for such 


| maids whose parents or selves shall subscribe, for two, 
six shillings; No. 12, for those men’s wives who pay 


from ten to fifteen shillings; No. 13, for maids; No. 14, 
Captain Clark and 
Joseph Tooker to settle the inhabitants according 
the above order.” 


When the reading was finished, Captain Clark 
and Mr. Tooker entered upon the duties of their 
office ; and after about an hour’s marching and 
counter-marching, and whispering, and pulling 
and hauling, and referring to the parish sub- 


| scription books, the congregation was seated, 


quiet was restored, and the services of the day 


Sabbath, each one knew his own place, and the 
new order of things was found to work well, and 
answered a good purpose for many long yea™ 
after that, ‘till in the progress of human events © 
the parish became ripe for another reform. 


The next — 
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Original. 
THE LAIRD’S LEAP; 


A LEGEND OF THE SCOTTISH PERSECUTIONS. 


_ of his vicious eye, that told of the untamed and 
gallant spirit, he had derived from a long train of 

| desert sins. On, he swept—on! unchecked, and 
| free, and fearless, skimming the long ascent with 
BY THE AUTHOR or‘ THE BROTHERS,’ ‘CROMWELL,’ ETC. all the ease, and almost all the fleetness of the 
Se | swallow chasing its insect prey, sweeping across 

For three or four miles to the westward of the | the brooks and water-courses that crossed his 
little chapel, which I have before described, the | course at intervals, as if they were mere furrows 
country rose in a long regular slope of moorland | in the soil, and charging the rough, free-stone 
pastures, here and there fenced by dry stone walls with vigorous and exulting joy. The 
walls, but for the most part open and devoid of | rider turned when he had won the first mile of 
any sign of human cultivation, unless it were the || the hill, and as he looked back on the men who 
scattered herds of small black cattle, and flocks | followed him, scattered, and foiled, and breath- 
of ragged looking, long-horned sheep, which | Jess, yet breasting still the slope with stubborn 
cropped their stinted herbage. Beyond this | resolution, and giving vent to their thirst of 
bleak and barren range there rose a wilder, || vengeance in a deep solemn shout, a curl of 
grander hill, still sloping gently upward in the | scorn drew up his chiselled lip, as he muttered to 
same direction, but covered not with grass, but | himself—« Fools—blind, presumptuous fools !— 
with deep purple heather, and interspersed with tall || as if their clumsy feet made but to trample their 
crags of grey, sifted sandstone, and here and there | deep, clayey furrows, could vie with thy fleet 
a deep morass, as might be clearly recognized by | hoofs—my matchless Barbary ; for not a pant is 
the rank verdure of its surface, and, at rare} jy thy clear, slow breathing, not a foam-spot 
intervals a steep, precipitous and rough ravine, i upon thy curb, not even a shade of moisture, on 
through which some noisy streamlet found its | thy sleek, velvet coat.” He paused, however, 
way to the broader strath, and mightier river. It for a moment as he spoke, and gazed half wist- 
was into this desolate and gloomy tract that the i fully around him, before him lay the steep and 
young Laird of Livingstone had dashed, when ! purple moors, and to his right, the ridges, steep 
the last of this soldier’s band fell in the short ! and precipitous, and pathless, of the wild Rut- 
fatal conflict over the grave of his murdered | lands—he drew his rein up shortly, and wheeling 
victim. As his strong, high-blood charger swept | to his left hand, struck into a gallop, once again 
over the mountain brook which separated the lone | crossing. the hill obliquely toward the lower 


_ church-yard from the broad pastures, with scarce | country, and the road by which he had marched 


et ee One 


io ati 


an effort, and stretched gallantly away over the | upward, but after riding some ten minutes, he 
gentle slope, confident in the speed and vigor of || crossed the top of a small hillock, and gaining a 
the fine animal that bore him, maddened by | full view of the open country, saw what he had 
rage and indignation at the idea that his stout) quite forgotten, a broad, fierce, brawling river in 
troopers, picked veterans of the Scottish life- | the valley, at two or three miles distance. 
guard, should have met an end so inglorious, he | Ha!” he said, striking his hand passionately 
turned his body half round in his saddle, and|on his thigh, “ha! curses on it!—it had 
shaking his hand with a swearing and angry | escaped my notice, and long ere this, be sure of 
gesture against the six or eight men who had ! it, the only bridge is guarded by a mob of these 
started to pursue him, he gave vent to his excited | dog puritans !—why, the whole nest of them will 


/ feelings in a loud shout of scorn and stern, con- | be astir when the news goes abroad, that they 
' temptuous defiance. It was well for him then, | have slain eight troopers of Graham’s Guard! — 


oe) 


i 


{ 


that not a musket remained loaded in the hands | and not a ford in that infernal stream, ’till I can 
of those who followed him, for there were two | reach the Preakin hollow. Well! here goes, for 
or three among them, keen and unerring marks- | the mountain—thank Heaven, no foot of man can 
men, and he was still within fair carbine distance, | gain upon black Barbary, over these open fields, 
and there was not one man of that fierce, perse- and ere I reach the heather, they will be miles 
cuted party, who would not have esteemed it a| behind me!” And, with the word, he wheeled 
good deed, and acceptable unto the Lord of) his horse again, and rode back up the hill in the 
Hosts, to shoot him like a dog, whose hands, as/ direction which he had first taken. In doing 
they said, were purpled with the blood of the) this, the line of his course was turned back 
saints, and his raiment red with the same. He) somewhat, not actually toward the furious foes 
drove the spurs into the flanks of the proud | who were pursuing, but in a direction transverse 


charger, who answered with a snort and gleam! to that which they had taken, so that he saw 
£ } 
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‘hi phant, than their own. Then, setting himself | [pitching on his head among the heather, lay ! 4 


the moment stunned and senseless. “I thoug!! The bre 


> firmly in the saddle, he gathered his reins up 
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i 2 them clearly, so clearly that he could mark the || lightly, pricked the good war-horse with the so! 
a: sullen, dogged air of each grim visage, and note | spur, and charged the wall with cool deterni- Bas 
the bitter rage which paled their Uae nation. With flashing, and distorted nostril, the and 
By, 4 countenances. But it was not this only that he | good horse charged it—with a long, easy stroke the 
I" ' noted, for, half way now between the chased and | he rose into the air, swung over it, and was los hor: 
me, | the footmen, who were still in resolute chase, he | in a moment to the sight of the pursuers. But stea 
i Pa might perceive four peasants mounted upon the | not ten bounds had the horse made beyond i, mid 
te horses which they had caught after the fall of his || before the Laird perceived that to gallop sadc 

ie dragoons, spurring them fiercely up the hill, and | in that rough and broken soil, was useless! swal 
(8 shouting in anticipated triumph. The sight | Nay, more, was impossible. His was a mini | inst 
“a4 awoke him instantly to a more fit appreciation of| prompt in expedient, fearless, and daring in 4 his. 
ines his danger, and wasting no more time, he set his | degree no less insolent, and cruel, and oppressive. Wit 
iL oe horse’s head straight for the moors, and without | * I will turn back,” he said, ‘* and from behiné now 
aa ai looking back at all, rode as directly as the crow | the wall will shoot the two first with my pistols his v 
t is flies over all obstacles that came in his way, with | —and then the devil’s in it if I cannot cat down and 
i r the calm nerve and splendid horsemanship that | the others, if they dare cross on foot!” Another and | 
“, “f marked the perfect cavalier. A nearer, wilder | moment, and he had taken post under the shelter gent 
|e wl yell, than any that had yet fallen on his ear, of the wall—had drawn both pistols from his betw 
+ pealed wildly down the void; he momentarily | holsters, and was examining their priming, when perh 
i ae turned his head, and saw that the two parties || the near tramp of the horses apprized him that who 
) had united, and that, whereas the men who had | the time was come. Doffing his hat, he raised enab 
i: , first taken the chargers of the slain soldiers, were || his eyes above the level of the crossing stone, . who 
{/? ie mere clanish rustics, Hackstoun, of Rathillet, || carefully that no one of the pursuers witnessed hurt, 
| and three of his companions, all, evidently from | it. He saw Hackstoun within ten paces, and it onwa 
h ey their bearing in the saddle, old troopers and | the very act of putting his horse at the leap, and full n 
th, Ky experienced horsemen, had mounted in their ||behind him, at perhaps ten paces farther, 2 the ¢ 
place, and had already fearfully diminished the | second trooper, heavily spurring a cambrousom were 

, space that intervened between them and himself, || bay stallion. In times of peril, thoughts flash, ) aroun 
f on their destined victim. Another mile had«been | as it were, like lightning on the mind—he knew try th 
ih it already traversed, and only one remained ere he | that Hackstoun’s horse, how boldly he might fell o 
* { should reach the rough and broken heather—on ride soever, could not by any possibility cary of the 
; i he spurred—on! and with redoubled speed, and || him over that huge fence, and caleulating on his righth 
yay the black charger gloriously repaid his master’s || certain fall, resolved that him he could slay with them 
fy . confidence, by its redoubled speed. On! he|the sword merely. So, raising himself in his hour « 

, went; on!—and now he reached the wall, the || stirrups, he showed himself above the wall, and was st 

last that intervened between the pasture and the || stretching forth his hand, took a quick aim, and of the 

moors. It was a strong, tall barrier, of sharp, || fired. Through the dense smoke he saw the he cle; 

iL ie dry lime-stone, at least six feet in height, with a second trooper roll—man and horse—upon the arich, 
ee broad, rugged ditch, on the near side. “ Ha!” | ground; but the next instant, the man leaped \ advant 
. Pam he exclaimed, with a gay smile, * ha! I am safe, || his feet with a loud cry, apparently unhurt, and horse | 
i met then—not a horse, save mine, can clear it!’’ and, » || instantly began to load his long-barrelled fowling three | 
* as he spoke, he pulled his horse deliberately up, | piece. Meantime, Hackstoun had dashed his seemed 
1 a that he might catch his wind before attempting | heavy charger at the wall, with a good will Living 
He the great leap, and looked quite coolly down the | clear it, it is true, and a revengeful heart th# from 
" hill toward the men who followed, now, having || would have braved ten times the danger, had he 7 omen 
be lost a little ground in the last gallop, about half | | been sure of making good his purpose. But bare su 
\ nat a mile behind him. They saw him pull up | well although he rode, and daringly, the anim! “riving 
i : suddenly, and knowing the ground themselves | he backed could not accomplish it, but forced oe atm 
' accurately, and the formidable height of the | unwillingly, by the resolution of his rider, drow’ ~ dinary ¢ 
| boundary wall, perceived at once that he declined || at it, cleared the ditch, but striking the top v and aga 
NG the leap—again, a wild, triumphant yell pealed | the wall with its chest, was hurled backward in!’ Solid ro 
4 from their lips, and again he shook his guant-|jthe chasm by the shock, while Hackstow 3 Again a 
ie letted hand at their threatenings, and answered || was thrown completely over, as if he b# hote of 
a with a shout clearer, higher, and more trium- | | been launched from some gigantic engme, anc i 
| one on 
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80. 
Base dogs, how dare ye thus pursue a gentleman 
and soldier?’ and, with these words, levelling 
the second of his pistols at the head of the third 


horseman, he pulled the trigger with an aim so || 


} 


| 
| 
| 
| 
1} 


' shouted Livingstone, “hell to your souls! \ mist-wreath, and the last gleam of the setting 


sun broke out of the dim storm-clouds. The 
Covenanters who had halted at the piercing 
notes of that long shriek, advanced as the fog 
melted—advanced two paces only—for right 


steady, that the bullet took effect full in the | beneath their feet the rock broke off a sheer and 


middle of his forehead, and hurled him from the ! 


saddle. a dead man, ere he touched the green- | 


sward. The fourth man pulled his horse up 
instantly, and leaping to the ground, began, like 
his companion, to make ready his long musket. 
With a contemptuous laugh, thinking himself 
now quite safe, Livingstone rode away, picking 


his way at a brisk trot among the tangled heather, | 
and now and then, where the ground was harder } 


and the heath lower than usual, breaking into a_ 
gentle gallop, that speedily set a large space | 
between the fugitive and his pursuers. It was, | 
perhaps, a quarter of an hour before the men | 
who had paused to aid their companion, were 

enabled to continue their pursuit. Hackstoun, | 
who had recovered altogether from his temporary | 
hurt, leading the way, and cheering his men) 
onward—but in that space, had again gained a 
full mile of advantage, and though the nature of | 
the ground favored the footmen, three miles | 
were traversed and the night was fast gathering | 
around before they had got so near to him as to | 
try the effect of their fire-arms. The first report | 
fell on his ears startlingly, but the shrill whistle | 
of the bullet, not following it, he judged, and 

rightly, that they were yet too distant to suffer | 
them to aim correctly. Another quarter of an | 
hour elapsed, and a ball whistled by his ear, and | 
was succeeded instantly by the full round report | 
of the nearer gun-shot. Just as this happened, | 
he cleared the heather, and gained what seemed | 
arich, flat table rock of slaty limestone. Taking | 
advantage of the firmer ground, he dashed his | 
horse into a gallop, but scarcely had he made | 
three bounds, before a shout of warning, as it 

seemed, so wild and piercing that it made even 

Livingstone’s high blood recoil and curdle, rang | 


from the lips of Hackstoun. At the same | 
moment a fierce gust of wind swept over the | 


bare summit, driving before it a thick mass of | 
driving mist, so dense as to be almost palpable— 
‘n atmospheric change, by no means extraor- 
dinary on the bleak moors of Scotland. Again, | 
and again the clang of the steed’s hoofs on the 
solid rock was borne to the ears of Hackstoun. 
Again and again the fierce Puritan shouted his 
hote of warning. But it was all in vain—once 
more the heavy horse-tramp sounded—and then, | 
one long appalling shriek, and all was. silent. 


lhe breeze came up again and whistled away the | 


r 
0 





perpendicular wall, six hundred feet in depth, of 
sifted limestone, with a wild torrent at its base— 
and in the torrent, crushed, maimed, and motion- 
less as the black rocks around them, lay Living- 


‘stone and his bold Barbary. That precipice is 


' 





called to this day, “The Laird’s Leap,” where 
the Lord took into his own right hand the ven- 
geance of his persecuted people. 





‘@ctetact 
THE NIGHT-WATCH. 


“ Come, pace the moon-lit deck with me, 
The wind is blowing fresh and free, 

The proud ship skims the ocean’s breast, 
While round our prow the foaming crest 
Of many a wave is clinging now, 

Whose whiteness rivals beauty’s brow, 
When at her feet the noble bow. 

Come, walk the deck and you shall see 
That glorious thing, a night at sea, 
When not a cloud obstructs the sight 

Of the wide azure field of light! 

And I will fill your drowsy ears 

With a sad tale of other years!” 
He heard his comrade’s step belo-y, 
Then, leaning o’er the vessel’s side, 

He thought him of a tale of woe 

That robbed his early manhood’s glow 

Of all its rapture, half its pride! 

His noble form in that lone place, 
Assumed an attitude of grace, 

His brow revealed in that pale light 
Mocked the pure snows on Alpine height ; 
’T was broad and high—a casket fair, 

For the rich jewel hidden there ! 

His waving locks of ebon hue 

The spray had sprinkled o’er with dew! 
His large dark eyes, serenely bright 
Seemed like the home of love and light; 
Now flashing with a dazzling gleam, 

Then with a soft uncertain beam, 

As if the thoughts that swept the soul, 
Now mocked, then yielded to control! 

“ Haste, comrade, for 1 would not keep 
This lone night-watch upon the deep 
Without a kindred spirit nigh, 
To share my vigils, hear my sigh!” 
Another form less tall and fair, 

Now stood upon the topmost stair; 

And gazing o’er him and around 

Seemed lost in thought sublime, profound: 
‘““T come with you this watch to keep,— 
*T were sinful, such a night to sleep ; 
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THE NIGHT-WATCH. 


But strange that one who leves so well 
Within his own high thoughts to dwell, 
Should shun, ’mid beauty calrn as this, 
A solitude of so much bliss ! 

Look, how the holy evening star 
Sends down its greeting from afar! 
See, how the waters glitter now, 

As if some hand had robbed the brow 
Of queenly night, and sent her host 
Shattered but glittering from their post 
To deck the crystal flood below, 

And share its ceaseless ebb and flow! 
Bold comrade, to no laggard’s ear 
Pour forth thy tale of love and fear; 
Whate’er its burden, grave or gay, 

My heart the tribute shall repay !”’ 


_ PART SECOND. 


Grave Herbert on his shoulder laid 

His friendly hand, and twice essayed 
To speak the feelings that opprest 
With iron hand, his troubled breast. 

“ Early an orphan was I thrown 

Upon the world, unloved, alone, 

Till he who guards the sparrow’s flight, 
Where all is tranquil, all is bright, 
Raised up one friend to lead my youth, 
In the sweet paths of love and truth! 
He had a flower beside his hearth, 
Which shed such fragrance on his path, 
That wild idolatry was poured, 

K’en as a miser’s countless hoard, 

On | er whose heart was all his own, 
And richer than a monarch’s throne! 
See! where the artist hoped to trace, 
In fadeless hues, that peerless face ! 
Tis like her, but not half as fair— 
The life, “ the soul is wanting there !”’ 
And then her voice which came to me 
Softer than air-harp’s melody, 

L sometimes think it floats around, 
With a low, sad, persuasive sound, 
Before the fearful angry blast, 

On its black wing goes hurrying past! 
It is a blessed thing to know 

That they our spirits cherish so, 

Have found a haven where the storm 
Shall never its calm breast deform! 

[I loved, and was beloved! There came, 
To feed love’s never dying flame, 

Rich words of deep abiding trust, 

That always conquer, always must! 
True unto nature, no disguise 

Ere veiled the language of her eyes. 
How oft upon some lonely rock, 
Whose base received the billow’s shock, 
In days of yore, through summer hours, 
Forsaking all earths tranquil bowers 
Have we reclined—her soft white hand 
Laid with such truthful love in mine, 
As one of Heaven's own sinless band 


Could not reject—would not resign! 





While toiling on a foreign shore, 

For wealth to scatter at her feet, 

Ere at the altar I could pour 

Those vows which render love complete, 
A stranger’s voice bade me return, 


If once again I would discern 


A form so worshipped! Thoughts that burn, 


Will linger on that fearful hour, 

When first by stern misfortune’s power, 
My heart was humbled! Oh, my God, 
Why fell I not beneath thy rod? 

Why linger on a mateless bird, 

With wound scarce hidden by its wing, 
With every depth of anguish stirred— 
A lyre with no unbroken string! 

I hurried o’er the restless main, 

With every foot of canvass free, 

And trod my native shore again, 

And mingled with the throngs of men, 
A hopeless child of misery! 

I stood beside her dying bed, 

And pillowed that beloved head 

Upon my stricken, throbbing breast, 
And saw her calmly sink to rest, 

E’en as these waves will die away 
When the wild breezes cease to play ! 
They laid her in a sheltered spot, 

A cool, sequestered, pleasant grot, 

And there a monument is raised 

Above the form which men had praised. 
The marble is of spotless white, 

Fit emblem of the child of light, 

Who early laid earth’s trifle; down, 

To wear a seraph’s fadeless crown ! 

I planted willows round her bed, 

And now they wave above her head, 
And seem to moan with pensive sound, 
The slumber which is so profound ! 

It is the shrine at which I kneel, 
When there in solitude I steal; 

And ask her gentle soul to plead 

For mine, when in its hour of need! 
Around that grave my feet have trod, 
Until my foot-prints mark the sod ! 
Daily and hourly do I pray, 

That when my form must know decay, 
In that sweet spot my troubled breast, 
Shall find its chosen ark of rest! 

Now leave me, ’till my thoughts grow dim, 
And memory cease its funeral hymn!” 
He strode alone the silent deck, 

Then knelt unto his Maker there, 

And prayed His hand such grief to check, 
And shield his spirit from despair! 
Then sought his berth, while angels kept 
Their noiseless vigils as he slept. 

He sought once more his native land, 
But came to die !—An angel hand— 
Ready to welcome him above— 

Was the bright guerdon of his love ! 


Boston, 1843. 
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Original. 
CHIVALRY.* 





BY WILLIAM WALLACE. 


THERE is a magic in the glance 
Of plumes along the serried line, 
And glory beams around the land 
That sparkled over Palestine, 
When heroes battled “long and well”’ 
Against the Moslem Infidel— 
And saw their banners floating free, 


As Eagles, over Galilee. 
Il. 


There is a strange, wild beauty cast 

Around the ruins of the Past— 

A wordless charm—a mystic light, 

From tourney-tilt and mailed-fight— 

Which we, without a sigh, exchange, 
Before the very Maltese collar, 

For bills by debtors drawn at sight, 
Or the “almighty silver dollar.” 


Ill. 


And yet I own, that, when I read 
Of Richard’s sword or Conte’s steed— 
Of armies marching on apace, 
(With all their rustling flags unfurled 
And standards set in Heaven’s blue space, ) 


Like earthquakes thundering through the world ! 


I say I own, that, through my frame— 
When listening to the sabre-clashes 
And hearing many a hero-name— 
A ligntning through me wildly flashes— 
A fire—which, certes, ne’er was made 
For shining in the “ Cotton trade.’ 


IV. 
If thus J feel—if thus J catch 
Strange feeling from those leaves of story, 
No wonder, that, the ladies say, 
(With rosy health and beauty gay, ) 
“These modern times have naught to match 
Those times in all that’s found in glory:” 
For hero-wreath and snowy hand, 
And flowing curl and love-lit eyes 
Were all enough to gem the bowers 
That made the Warrior’s paradise. 
v. 
Alas! alas! those days are o’er ; 
Only in books their glories cluster ; 
And ladies, who would look for more, 
Must visit a militia muster— 
Where Richard, in a suit of “Jains!” 
And of some family-ill complaining, 
Sees Warwick laughing at his pains, 
Or Percy with a corn-stalk training. 


_ 


* See plate of the Duke aud Dutchess, reading Don Quixote. | ing with what he fancied.—Swift. 
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Vi. 


Alas! alas! and yet ’tis strange, 
That he * who brought about the change— 
That he who with a pen, alone, 
Crushed tourney-tilt and beauty’s throne— 
Should wear a laurel—see the look 
Of loveliness bent on his book, 
And shine the World’s great Author-Titian— 
Or bright Romance’s chief magician ! 
Vil. 

’Tis even so!—and even now 
The Noble o’er his pages bow, 

While I am eking out a stanza; 
Perhaps they read of woful bruise 
The Don received—perhaps peruse 

The blanket scene of Sancho Panza !— 
Perhaps they’re at the passage where 
The Knight but little recked the air 

Which on his midnight watch did blow ao ; 
Perhaps when he beheld the charms— 
The buxom form and snowy arms 

Of his Dulcinea Del Tobso! 

Vl. 
Tis even so! We kiss the pen 
Which brought the world to sense agen— 
When it’s so pleasant to behold 
Banner and flag above us rolled— 
To see the hand of Beauty twine 
A wreath for brow from Palestine, 
While minstrels tell of knightly deed, 
Of raven plume and prancing steed, 
Whose mane floats like a snowy flake 
That trembles o’er a heaving lake— 
Of all—which sometimes we see still, 
When men have met to shine—and Mill! 

IX. 

It is a pity, I confess, 
To see the Hero don his dress 
Of iron-plate—unhelm his brow— 
Hang up his sword, and grasp—the plough ! 
But as "2s so-——and as the time 
May not return of days sublime— 
Days when De Burgos threw his glaive, 
Or dug with sabre-point a grave 
For manhood’s form—just to display 
How great he was amid the fray; 
Why, in our time of homely trade, 

When drays are harnessed to the steed— 
And swords are into ploughshares made— 
We'd better, just for fun, parade, 

Or, like the Dutchess, laugh and read. 


* Cervantes. 


Imacinary evils soon become real ones, by in- 
dulging our reflections on them; as he who is in 
a melancholy fancy sees something like a face on 
ainscot, can, by two or three touches 
with a lead pencil, make it look visible, and agree- 
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Original. 
THE ABSENT ONES. 


BY MISS MARY ANN BROWNE. 


I. 


“ Time hath passed with a light foot fall, 
Friend, o’er thy old ancestral hall ; 

The fret work still looks fresh and fair, 
The windows their gorgeous coloring wear, 
The dome is firm, the pillars strong ; 

How can I think the time so long ? 


I. 


Years since I stooped my head before, 

*Neath the wreaths o’ershadowing the low side door; 
Years—and no trace of dim decay 

Is here—yet a something hath passed away ; 

The fire burns bright on the ample hearth, 

But I miss the sound of the children’s mirth, 

I miss each silvery voice’s tone,— 

Where—oh, where—are thy children gone? 


Ill, 


There was one whose eye had an eagle’s glance, 
And courage sat on his brow’s expanse— 

Tell me, sweet friend, and where is he ?”’ 

A wanderer from home on the treacherous sea 
Long hath he roamed with adventurous band, 
Seeking for wealth in a distant land 

But when summer is fair over valley and plain, 
With the rose and the swallow, he comes again! 


IV. 


“ And there was another—a thoughtful boy, 
Careless of childish sport or toy, 
But loving wild tales, and legends of old,— 
Poring o’er books like a miser o’er gold,— 
Thought drew swift lines o’er that pure young brow ;— 
Where is the gentle and gifted now ?” 
Thro’ the wood walks he strays, but when night stars 
burn, 
I trust, to his home, will the dreamer return. 
2 
“ And the merry bright child, with the golden hair, 
Dancing like light on his forhead fair?” 
He tarrieth with teachers loving and kind, 
Winning rich stores for his opening mind ; 
But when the frost on the leafless trees, 
Is nestling crisp in the winter breeze, 
And the Christmas bough in the hall doth sway, 
I trust in our home will the merry child play. 
VI. 
* And the sweetest of all, the lovely one, 
Whose low soft voice had so dear a tone, 
Whose eye was so darkly, so tenderly bright, 
Whose hand was so small, whose step was so light;— 
Thou tremblest—thou weepest! and is it so— 
Is that graceful head in the dust laid low ? 
Alas—and time may the rest restore— 


But the fairest and dearest can come no more '” 


ABSENT ONES.---"“COULEUR DE ROSE. 


” 





Vil. 


| Well hast thou guessed! from our household band 


The bright one hath passed to a holier land,— 
She drinks from the fountain of Wisdom there, 
With a brow unclouded by earthly care, 

And she dwells with a Teacher far away, 


Nor looks, nor longs, for a holiday.— 


She hath passed through the valley of death’s dark track 


And we know on its pathway she comes not back. 


Vill. 


| But by the light of her cloudless eye, 


So full of Faith’s holy prophecy, 

By the blessed words of prayer and praise 

That hallowed her lips in her few short days, 

By her glad “ Farewell!” when we needs must part, 
I have gathered strength to my weary heart, 


For I know in her Saviour’s ransomed train, 


| With the angels and saints, she shall come again! 


Liverpool, England. 








Original. 
“COULEUR DE ROSE.” 
BY MRS. JANE L. SWIFT. 


| Lire is not all sable, tho’ some would say so, 
|| Who tell us that gladness is mingled with woe ; 


Our prospects will darken, and yield no repose, 


|| Unless they be tinted with “couleur de rose.” 


Il. 


The hopes which we borrow, to lighten the grief 
That oft must depress us, will give no relief; 
Unless in the shading, hope artfully throws 

A beautiful tinting, of “ couleur de rose.” 


Ill. 


The beauty that charms us, how brief is its stay, 


| When the bright hue of health has faded away ; 


E’en the blush dares to steal its warm sunny glows, 


From the delicate tints of “couleur de rose.” 

IV. 
The lover who kneels at his fair idol’s shrine, 
Sees hope, love, and joy, with perfection combine ; 
And know not, perhaps, until courtship shall close, 
How much he’s indebted to “ couleur de rose.” 


v. 


The husband—the father—how fondly they deem 


Their home treasures fairest, tho’ humble they seem; 


For Nature herself, in her kindliness throws 


A veil o’er the parent, of “ couleur de rose.” 


vi. 
Yet, oh! it is lovely, to greet with a smile, 


The cold-hearted world, in return for its guile ; 


To shed all around us the sweets of repose, 


And look at our neighbor, through “couleur de rose.” 
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THE 


Original. 


THE SKETCHER AT THE FOUNTAIN.* 


«“ Tuts world is full of poetry,” exclaims the 
delicate and imaginative Percival; and well that 
it is so; well is it that we can sometimes escape 
from brick and mortar; the din of business and 
the harsh jangling of trade ; the dust of life and 
the monotonous thunder of wheel-smitten streets ; 
ay, well is it—for in the escape we can lose the 
man, and gain the God. How gloriously appear 
the wind-kissed forest—the dashing torrent—the 
clear, bright river—the looming mountain, and 
the blue sky bending over all, like a mighty 
thing of love and life, to him who has been held 
for months in the strong and perpetually clanking 
chains of the multitudinous city ! 
an in esse—an individuality, when out alone in 


He receives 


the gorgeous temple of Creation, never known, 
when he feels the many-depthed and colored 
tides of human existence dashing and leaping and 


roaring against him. He is a communer with the 


, 


“quick spirit of the universe,” and with it, 


albeit unknowingly holds his dialogues.” 
" He climbs 
O’er crags, that proudly tower above the deep, 
And knows that sense of danger which sublimes 
The breathless moment—when his daring step 
Is on the verge of the cliff, and he can hear 
The low dash of the wave with startled ear, 
Like the death-music of his coming doom, 
And clings to the green turf with desperate force, 
As the heart clings to life; and when resume 
The currents in his veins their wonted course, 
There lingers a deep feeling—like the moan 
Of wearied Ocean when the storm is gone.” 


Let the one who would purify his heart, and 





cleanse his soul from the earth-stains which every 
day wear and tear life, must, alas! necessarily 
produce, steal away, sometimes, from the scenes 
which create them, and gaze upon those portions 
of Nature that remain in the same innocence, 
beauty and grandeur they presented, when the 
together, and all the 
sons of God shouted for joy. 


Stars of morning sang 
It was not a 
false philosophy of the ancient Eremite, which 
taught, that, the soul gained loveliness, strength 
and majesty in solitude; for there, it not only 
communes with itself, but must converse with 
that Power, which is the glorious fountain of all 
that embellishes and dignifies the stage where 
man enacts his multifarious dramas. As usual 
with him, the theorist abused his grand concep- 
tion, and by abandoning the “human vortex” 
entirely, forgot the true aim of life, and con- 
verted that, which was to brace him up and 
beautifully qualify him for its duties, into an 
‘ustrument for their total demolition. 


_——— > 


It is very 


* See engraving. 


SKETCHER AT 





THE FOUNTAIN. 4] 


lovely and very grand to bask in the holy and 
stainless star-light—but we must remember that 
lamps are to be used also. Fragrant as are the 
coronals of summer—sparred and iced and sub- 
limely obscure as are the cayerns—musical as 
are the cascades, and sternly majestic as are the 
storm-defying mountains :—the inmates of the 
heart—the mysterious mansions of the soul—the 
marches of the spirit, and the masses of mind 
which bloom, invite our scrutiny, waken melody 
around us—appealing to our sympathies and 
demanding our co-operation. While rejoicing 
in the outward, we should not forget the internal 
—the world in man. The neglect of this is the 
chiet cause of that sickly sentimentality and 
morbid peevishness which has of late weakened 
and often desolated much of our literature. 

Besides—the one who struggles with the cares 
and nobly triumphs over all the ills of life—who 
goes forth, with a brave soul and an unquailing 
eye, into the sounding labyrinths of existence, 
and strives, Lacoon-like, not needlessly either, 
with the serpent of wrath, and envy, and hate, 
and malice—we say such an one, has a joy, an 
exhilaration—a voiceless heart-shouting, in the 
forest, by the river, or on the mountain, where 
solitude and silence have brooded for centuries, 
which the Eremite must wholly lose. The 
chords of the most brilliant and powerful harp 
shall fail in their tone, if struck too often: or, if 
the proud soul would not have its bravery 
measured by aught material, we would say, that 
the grandest objects, when viewed too frequently, 
must pall, and novelty is only a word which 
expresses the idea of general invisibility. 

Then the city is not to be despised, and the 
sounding thoroughfare must not be slighted—for 
there we have been called. So onthe other hand, 
let not these lines of mortar and these wheel- 
smitten streets for ever monotonize on the eye, 
and jar on the ear! “ Let us, like the bards of 
old, or the hearty foresters of Albion in her 


, 


prime,”’ as an ancient writer quaintly expresses 
it, “dally with the simple breezes and talk with 
the bold brooks, or may be, cast a loving eye on 
the round heaven—for God hath verily made 
these also.” 

The guilenesses and bon hommie, united to a 
pure ideality of painters, has often been men- 
tioned. Do they not owe much of this to their 
retiring so fully into the exquisite beauty and 
variety of Nature, as she appears unmarred by 
strife, or unstained by passion ? 

There is a quiet beauty, however, in the 
artist's life, which the darkest cloud of misfortune 
cannot wholly destroy. His brow may be con- 








| 
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tracted, and his frame may be bowed down by 
sorrow, but the light which glows within, is 
always seen, faintly it may be, but illuminating 
his countenance or glowing through his actions. 
The temple may be darkened, but the altar is lit 
by the sacred and eternal lamp. 

The artist is a Poet: for what are his words, 
but colors? A bard, limited, it is true, but still 
a bard, producing the grand and beautiful—we 
may add, the melodious—for there is a music in 
hues as well as in rhymth. But this very limit 
may render his conception, certainly his execu- 
tion, more powerful and perfect in that which is 
his domain. The beautiful engraving before us, 
suggests an illustration of the fact. The nar- 
rower the orifice, the higher will be the jet of 
water. (That, Goldsmith, when essaying on 
rhyme, unfortunately thought of this comparison 
before, matters but little, as 


“a thing (similie) of beauty is a joy for ever ;” 


besides, we have thus an opportunity of showing | 


our honesty in these days of literary larceny, by 
giving credit.) 

We have said the artist is a poet. And why | 
not? Is not his dwelling amid the Granp and 
BEAUTIFUL! Does he not, no matter how tri- 
fling may be his sketch, reflect the Universe- 
Poem, whenever he spreads out his sheet of can- 
vass, and takes up his more than pen-speaking 
Doth not the brook pour its ancient 
tune upon his ear? Doth not the forest shake 
above him an emerald plume? Doth not the 
ocean show him “ Eternity! eternity! and power?” | 
Doth not the storm lift for him its trumpet? when 


brush? 


AT THE 


‘love of the Beautiful. 


FOUNTAIN. 


nature-readings of Shakspeare? Doth not the 
voice of Freedom attest it? Are not the Poets, 
the Pilgrims of that Dream-Lanp, her worship. 
pers—her expositors—her high priests?) Wha 
are a thousand swords to a lyric of the old Tyr- 
taeus, or the rhyme of Bannockburn? The arm 
palsies; the sabre rusts, but the song!—it is 
eternal, speaking to man through all time, like a 
trumpet pealing from the depth of heaven. 
Many point to the hero, to the orator, and to 
the statesman, as the founders and preservers o/ 
our Liberty. Ah, the Bards, whose soul drank 
freedom from his ministering winds and streams 
and stars, was their heart-impeller. He kindled 
the torch which they hand down, flashing and 
eternal, from generation to generation. Then 
let not the creator be forgotten in the preserver! 
So much for those who suppose the *“ Kalon” 


_to be found in every-day, frame-saving, money- 


piling ideas. [If the artist of the sterner sex, (who 
is the Poet—the creator, also,) has gathered so 
much of the beautiful around him, why should 
not those of softer nature and kindlier impulses, 
also walk in the Ideal Realm? Who shall dare 


_ to say to her, * hitherto shalt thou come, and no 


further ’—We are surprized that se few women 
have entered and triumphed in the clime of art, a3 


_ the sex is so remarkable for a perfect develop- 


ment of the perspective faculties, and an intense 
We can account for this, 
only by a reference to the long-continued tyranny 
of man, who, in seizing the reins of government, 
also monopolized the arena of intellect. Hap- 
pily, woman, as in the case of the glorious De 
Stael and the distinguished Sedgwick, has as- 


| serted her rights, laid her hand on the altar, and 


“Far along | 
From peak to peak the rattling crags among 
Leaps the live thunder.” 


Doth not the Evening crimson the sky, and the 
Night jewel the heavens for him, also? 
the universe, many-leaved—glorious in hues, 


Is not 


and majestic in sounds, spread open to his gaze? 
Yes, the [peat hath given into his hands a golden 
key with which he unlocks the portals of the 
ImmortaL, and walks into the Dream-Lanp 
with high Tuoveurs and ministering ANGELS— 
drawing TRuTH from vision, and producing the 
Reat from the Unrea: for the noblest Trurn 
is born of the Imaginary, strange as it may ap- 
pear to, and unbelieved as it is, by the many. 
Is it not proved by the lessons put down in black 
charcoal on rough paper, by a Hogarth? in the 
Canvass-Paradises of Raphael, and in the lofty 


sculpture of Angelo! Is it not proved in the 


sturdy dicta of Milton, and in the wonderful, 


demanded a part in the radiant, solemn and sub- 


lime rites of the great temple of mind. There, 
_ hear we pealing the rich song of a Hemans—the 


noble sentences of an Edgworth, and the pure 
morals of a Hale. 


Yes! the fetter is broken! Go forth, where the stream 
And the forest are bathed in the earliest beam ; 

When the song of the fount’s like a musical dream !— 
Go forth when the stars roll their rivers of light 
Through the wide-spreading fields of the shadowy night- 
Where the skirts of the clouds are in glory unfurled, 
Like the wing of some cherubim watching the world; 
Go forth where the universe-leaves are unrolled, 

With their writings and pictures of azure and gold ; 
Go forth, oh, thou fairest and best of our kind— 

And catch on thy forehead the sunlight of mind! 
Strike the harp-strings, and let their full melody roll 
With the star-wakened tides of thy beautiful soul !— 
Let the sphere-jewelled heights of Philosophy shine 
With the glory that’s thrown from thy teachings divine! 
Let the canvass display, to the wondering earth, 

All the splendor which from the Ideal hath birth !— 
For the ies is broken! The dark cloud is past— 


| And woman hath gained her bright laurel at last! 
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SUMMER EXCURSIONS FROM 
LONDON.—NwuMBER I. 


A visit to Windsor Castle, and a peep at royalty. 
BY MRS. E. R. STEELE. 


A sriGHT summer sun, piercing through the 


dusky atmosphere of London, saw us on our 


way towards the Depot of the Great Western 
Railway. The steps and gateways of this great 
building were occupied by the conductors and 
porters of the company, attired in Railway 
uniform, decorated with silver and red worsted, 
with a huge “G. W. R.,” embroidered upon 
their backs. 
our cab, conducted us to our seats in the cars, 
shut the door and left us with a bow, although 
their courtesy and readiness were not to be repaid 
with money, such remuneration being against 
the rules of all the English rail-roads. This is 
one of the finest railways of England, extending 
from London to within a few miles of Exeter, at 
which place it will terminate. It passes through 
Reading, Bath and Bristol. We, however, left it 
after a ride of thirty-five minutes from London, 
where we were to take a carriage to Windsor, dis- 
tant two miles. The Queen, and royal family, now 
always take this route to Windsor, in preference 
to atedious drive of twenty miles. A Queen, tra- 
velling by railway, is somewhat at variance with 


our ideas of the grandeur and exclusiveness of 


the station; but whoever imagines her going in 
the every day cars which take the common 
traveller, is much mistaken. Her majesty arrives 
at the station in the royal carriage, from whence 
she steps into a gilded saloon, set round with 
satin couches, having in the centre a table 
adorned with vases of flowers, etc. Here, sur- 
rounded by her family and suite, she is rapidly 
whirled away. This is a ‘special train’ for the 
Queen's use, and instead of ordering her carriage, 
she orders out her locomotive. 


Slough, and consists of a large elegant hotel, 
built of light colored stone. Ommibuses and every 


other style of carriage awaited the traveller. | 


Among them, were a few pretty open carriages, 
having servants in scarlet liverv. 
found belonged to the hotel, and in this aristo- 
cratic style we flew over the smooth roads to 
Windsor. Slough is a very small town inte- 
resting only as having been the residence of the 
great Herschel, and his telescope. We saw his 
house as we passed. We drove over a lovely 
plain, in which the hedgerow’s trees and fields 


They flew to let down the steps of 


The Slough | 
station is a short distance from the town of. 


These we} 


_were in all the glowing beauty of mid-summer. 
Some distance in front of us, the land rises in a 
| gentle swell, and on its summit, a grand array of 
|battlemented terrace, castellated turret and 
‘frowning wall, tell us Windsor Castle is before 
| imposing object 
As we 


jus,—a most majestic and 
| between us and the distant horizon. 
jrattled through the pretty village of Eton, I 
| gazed with longing eyes at its celebrated college, 
|grey with age, covered with ivy, and sheltered 
with trees. Through an ancient gateway the 
court is visible, with a bronze statue of Henry 
'VI., in the centre. A fine bridge of iron arches 
| is thrown over the Thames, and passing this, we 
| drove through the ancient city of Windsor, and 
‘took up our quarters at the Castle Hotel. The 
| Queen, we were told, drove out before dinner 
] every day at five o’clock in the afternoon, and as 
|we had time sufficient to view the castle and dine 
| before three, we set out immediately to Windsor 
| Castle. A short walk brought us beneath Henry 
‘VIII's gateway, having a battlemented tower on 
each side. Passing beneath the arch-way, 
\guarded by a scarlet coated sentinel, we found 
ourselves in a large court, surrounded with 
| ancient buildings and towers. In front was the 
| beautiful chapel of St. George; an exquisite 
‘specimen of the decorated Anglo-Gothic archi- 
tecture—the residences of the Dean and Canons 
| adjoin it. A low range of buildings at our right 
jare the quarters of the poor knights of Windsor, 
‘founded by Edward III., for the benefit of twenty- 
four knights supported by his bounty. Among the 
towers, the most interesting were Julius Cesar’s, 
| Winchester, built by William de Wykeham, and 
‘particularly the Round Tower, which frowned 
above us at our right. This is the keep of the 
castle, and residence of the Governor of Windsor, 
Earl of Munster. Here, many a royal prisoner 
| has languished, among whom were John, King 
of France, David, of Seotland, Queen Phillipa, 
and the gentle Earl of Surrey. James L., of 
Scotland, looked out the window to 


“See the world and the folks that went forbye,” 


jand beheld the pretty Lady Jane Beaufort, 
| walking in the castle garden, 


“ The fairest or the freshest zounge floure 
That ever I saw metho’t before that houre!"” 


Over this tower the royal banner of Britain now 
| flaunted its folds of searlet and blue and gold to 
the summer breeze, in token of the Queen's 
When she returns to London, the 
union Jack of the Governor resumes its place, 


presence. 





jwhile the royal flag is hoisted in every town 
| through which the Queen passes, and is planted 
‘upon the palace in which she resides. Pass we 
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—————- oo — 
on through this Norman arch-way, and enter a) apartments, decorated and adorned with all that ship, 
small court where we may overlook the grand wealth, taste, science, art, and royal power could hese 
quadrangular court of the castle, which being command. The ceilings and walls of some were ane 
surrounded by the private apartments of royalty, unadorned by pictures, but painted in glowing patal 
cannot be sullied by our plebian footsteps. In) colors, with the beautiful god and goddesses eilea 
the south centre, is the grand gateway, at one! and scenery of Verrio. Some are lined with Celli 
side of which is the Queen's private entrance’ Gobelin tapestry, and so much like painting, that _— 
into her apartments. Over it is her morning! we look closely ere we perceive the threads and en th 
room, from whence, while at breakfast, she can) worsted. The designs of one room are from shew 
view the troops at parade in the quadrangle. the story of Esther. The Waterloo chamber their 
The large Gothic windows, look into St. George’s | is a noble room, decorated with portraits of ends 
Hall, while next them, opposite the grand en-| the kings, nobles and warriors, who were con- passe 
trance, is an antique tower, adorned with statues nected with the battle from which it is named, forcih 
of Edward IIL, and the Black Prince, under) painted by Wilkieshee, and Sir Thos. Lawrence. — 
richly sculptured canopies. A bronze statue of) The ball-room is brilliantly decorated by George —“h 
Charles II., stands in this court. Enter now | IV.,, and enriched with Gobelin tapestry, repre- here- 


this Gothic porch in King John’s tower, and) senting Jason and the golden fleece. The ceil- Th 
ascend the oak staircase to the state apartments. | ing is painted, and stuccos, with heavy frame- , 





After resigning your parasols and canes to an) work, richly burnished with gold. The floor is pre 
attendant, a smiling young lady throws open the | of polished oak, inlaid with fleur-de-lis, in ebony, de @ 
door of the Vandyke room. This is a large) while the gilded chairs and couches are covered this ¢ 
apartment, the walls of which are lined with | with red velvet, lowered with white; the room is but |} 
crimson damask satin, divided into compartments | ninety feet long. It is also adorned with delicate boven 
by gold mouldings. The ceiling is richly stuc- | wreaths of flowers and fruit, exquisitely carved ahaa 
coed, painted, and gilded. Chairs and couches | in oak by the celebrated Grinlan Gibbons. The This 
of burnished gold, with crimson satin seats, are | throne-room deserves notice, as it is worthy the sevent 
set around the room. The real ornaments, how-) fair young Queen who graces it. The walls, cantle. 
ever, of the apartments, are Vandyke’s paintings | floor and furniture, are covered with garter blue S down 
of Charles 1., his family and court—the King, | velvet, stamped with the order of the garter, in with t 
himself, on horseback, as large as life, being a) yellow. The chair of state stands upon an ele- the qu 
very superb and effective picture. The walls of | vated dais, at the upper end of the room. The And be 
Queen Adelaide’s drawing room into which we | paintings are the installation of the knights of lands, 
next enter, are adorned in the same manner. } the garter by Benjamin West, and portraits of ~ wide, ¢ 
The paintings are by Zuccarelli, and some of) Kings of England. A very interesting part of ; cottage 
them are beautiful Italian landscapes. Doors’! this suite, to us Americans, was the Vestibule, j while | 
from this apartment open into a rich suit of | decorated with five fine paintings, by West. touchir 
rooms, decorated in the style of Henry VIL.) They are scenes from the life of Phillipa, setting 
These, however, we could not see, but were! and the Black Prince, the hero and heroine of wes to, 
bowed into Queen Adelaide's closet, a sweet little | England. We now descend to St. George’s Hall, Englan 
boudoir, lined with blue damask silk, with silver) a noble apartment two hundred feet long, open- along tl 
decorations—hung round with paintings, in sil- ing by large windows into the quadrangle. It the east 
ver frames, furnished with blue and silver chairs,| ts used for garter purposes. Upon a throne ol is sacre 
and two tables of marble, set in chased silver! carved oak, covered with crimson at one end, the ~ Queen’: 
frames, presented by the corporation of London.) sovereign sits when a knight is to be installed, The | 
Over these are two long glasses, with massy sil-, 40d here is given the grand banquets. This 95 large sw 
ver frames; Here are some of Claude’s sweet) room was remodeled by Sir Jeffrey Wryatville. 2 which, « 
sunsets, Holbien’s portraits, Rembrandts grand The ceiling is crossed by oak groinings, springing ; IV., an 
heads, and some pretty pictures by Teniers, | from corbels, on which are carved knights > must ne 
Rubens, Dow, and other masters. j armor, holding each two shields of silver ané » one sid 
The closet of William, the sailor King, is £°!d, with the armorial bearing of the firs oranger 


tridents, ‘Wenty-six knights of the garter. 


marine 


a — 
decorated with The decora ~ and step 


designs, and 





anchors, and cables, are to be seen upon the tions of the room are shields, armor, coats o ) perfect 
walls, and silk hangings. The collection of | @™™5, ete. The guard chamber, into which we upon it 
pictures is large and beautiful. But I will not | e@ter now, contains many specimens of armor, 7 walk. § 
ask the reader to follow us, as we wandered hour #4 is decorated with figures of knights in armor sward,— 
after hour through a long succession of these | At one erd is a part of the foremast of Nelson's Copses a 
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ro 


ship, the Victor, supporting a bust of that naval | care the different tints of the rich foliage around. 


hero, by Chautrey ; and flanked upon each side 
by ordnance taken from Tippo Saib, of Seringa- 
patam. Over a wreath is a beautiful shield of 





| 


/Turning, we look upon the magnificent east 
|front of the castle, supported by four square 
_towers, lighted with projecting bow windows of 


silver inlaid with gold, executed by Benvenuto | the Tudor style, and oriels, decorated with 
Cellini, and presented to Henry VIII., by) beautiful tracery. Here are the dining, drawing, 


Francis I. Here ends the suite of apartments 
on the north side of the castle, which are alone 


: : | 
shown to strangers, the rest being private. Of 


their paintings and decorations and busts, vases 
and statues, the half has not been told. As we 
passed from some of these gilded saloons, how 
forcibly did the last words of the guide bring into 
my mind Solomon’s pathetic *‘ vanity of vanities,” 
—*‘ here,” said the guide, “ such a queen died— 
here—such a king lay in state.” 


The company that had thronged the rooms 
were now telling each other it was near the hour 
chosen by the Queen to drive out, and following 
the mass we descended to the terrace. Along 
this Queenly promenade, we could not hurry, 
but loitered, looking out at the fair scene 
beyond, and at the ancient and noble building 
which reared its turretted walls at our side. 
This fine walk extends nine hundred and 
seventy-eight yards around the sides of the 
castle. Over the battlemented wall, we look 
down upon park and garden, etc., fair meadows 
with the bright Thames winding around it,—at 
the quaint old walls of Eton embowered in trees. 
And beyond and around, fair meads, vales, wood- 
lands, hills and waving groves extend far and 
wide, dotted with tower and villa, with hut and 
cottage. This scene we returned to at all hours 
while at Windsor, but never did it look so 
touchingly sweet as one summer eve while the 
setting sun was tinging purple every hill top and 
tree top, every ancient tower, and the banner of 
England which waved over our heads. Passing 
along this north side of the castle, we come to 
the east, but sentinels warn the stranger that this 
is sacred ground, as the terrace runs along the 
Queen's private apartments. 

The terrace however, continues, and making a 
large sweep surrounds a sweet bijou of a garden, 
which, decorated by the tasteful hand of George 
IV., and lying under the eye of a royal lady, 
must needs be a most perfect garden. Under 
one side of this terrace walk, is an extensive 
orangery, while on the other sides green slopes 
and steps lead down into the garden. The most 
perfect of parks is Windsor Park, as we gaze 
upon it over the battlements of this charming 
walk. Softer than velvet is the bright green 





| 


| 


| 


= 


/and private rooms of royalty. From the library 
in the centre, a door opens upon the terrace, 
from which a broad flight of steps leads down 
‘into the blooming garden, glowing with every 
| shade, breathing perfume, and decorated with 
statues of bronze and marble. If you would see 
the Queen, however, linger not to gaze at the 
noble trees of the park, or the brilliant garden, 
but pass along the terrace, and descend the steps, 
when you will find yourself before the grand en- 
trance and south front of the castle. Then take 
your station among that crowd of men and 





| 


| 





| 








=— 


Copses and groves, and contrasted with the nicest 
6 


women who line each side of the road which 
leads down to a gate at which the Home Park 
ends. Beyond that gate we see a straight road 
running through the Grand park, gently rising 
for three miles, at the summit of which is an 
equestrian bronze statue of George III., by 
Westmacot. This noble avenue is lined with 
two rows of trees on each side, between which is 
a footpath. The Grand Park contains one thou- 
sand eight hundred acres—is stocked with fallow 
deer, and adorned with several pretty royal villas, 
and contains the charming lakelet of Virginia 
Water. Beyond this park are the shades of 
Windsor Forest. Look around at these noble 
parks, and up at the stately castle, at the grand 
gateway, with the towers of York and Laneaster 
on each side, and say if this and the magnificent 
apartments you have viewed with us, be not a 
fitting preparation of your mind for the sight of 
the powerful Queen, who rules over a sixth part 
of the human race, and upon whose dominions 
the sun never sets. The people are, some of 
them, very well dressed, and are, many of them, 
strangers, but the greatest part are wives and 
daughters of the shopkeepers of London, adorn- 
ed with gay silk dresses, bonnets covered with 
flowers and ribands of every different hue, with 
that taste for glaring color which characterizes a 
cockney lady. The people become fidgety, peep 
through the iron bars of the gate into the quad- 
rangle, and question the scarlet clad sentinels 
who are passing constantly before the entrance. 
At length a man appears—he unlocks the gate— 
we all form a line, and he passes along, intreating 
us to stand back a little, and make a broader path 
‘as her majesty rides a new horse, and is fearful 
he may injure some of her people.” “ Perhaps 
she is afraid the people may injure her,” said a 
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man at my side—and as it was soon after the 
attempt upon her life by Bean, that might have 
been her idea. ‘The man retires, and locks the 
gate—we all stand tiptoe, watching—now they are 
thrown open wide, and a young lady and gentle- 
Their 


dresses were exactly such as one would see on 


man quietly come forth on horseback. 


dozens of fair equestrians in London and New 
York. She wore a blue broadcloth habit, with 
a small linen collar, and lead-colored kid gloves. 
Her hat was the usual riding hat of black beaver. 
His dress was the usual dress of a gentleman, 
and his hat was grey beaver, with a black crape 
band, in honor of the late Duke of Orleans. 
These were the Queen of England, and Prince 
Albert, her consort. Shade of Elizabeth! how 
would thy ruff sink down with amazement, and 
thy jewels glare with indignation, hadst thou 
beheld thy descendant then! I, who had only 
read of Queens in books which tell of their grand 
doings, and their gorgeous robes was not quite 


prepared for this simplicity. Behind her rode 


the Prince and Princess of Lienengen, simi- | 


larly attired, except that her hat wanted the 
short black feather which the Queen wore. A 
barouche, filled with four of the royal suite, and 
two outriders, completed the cavaleade. Victo- 
ria is of the middle size, and rather plump. 
hair is dark brown, plaited on each side, and 
tucked behind her ear. Her features are like 
the portraits we see of her—her eyes bright. 
She looked before her with a flushed and anxious 
air, and bowed slightly on each side with a sweet 
but pensive smile, while the people around took 
off their hats, or curtesied in silence. Prince 
Albert raised his hat several times. It was ex- 
pected she would have passed down the path, but 
she pointed with her little hand to the left—an 
equerry rode forward—the line was broken, and 
the party trotted over the grass much to the 
As 


disappointment of the spectators below us. 


they gravely walked over the grass, | looked after | 


them, and thought how much happier and mer- 
rier a party would they have been, if they had 
not been so exalted in station. Alas, how sad a 
thing is royalty. What an infatuation to place 
one of our kind, inheriting all our passions and 
affections and sins and frailties, upon a pedestal 
where they must live the part, and enact the 
scenes which is expected of them, whatever the 
distaste, the joy or the sorrow they may feel. 
Domestic life is but a show—they must live in 
public, aye, and live as it pleases the public, or 


they are rudely torn down from their high places, 
As 
the royal children were also to be driven out, we 


and given to woe, and death or banishment. 





Her! 


\lingered with the rest to see them, for a royal 
} baby was a sight new to me. A barouche, with 
(four horses and outriders, came from the gate, 
all the horses being singularly mottled with white 
Upon the back seat were two ladies and 
the children. His royal highness, Albert, Prince 
of Wales, sat in his nurse’s lap, his little bright 
eyes peering about with delight that he was to 
be taken a ride. His nurse held him up to the 
adoration of his future subjects, and he held up 
his head as if he tried to look the prince. He 
wore a straw hat, the broad brim turned up in 
‘front, with a band of black crape. The Princess 
| Royal seemed at a game of fisticuffs, as if fight- 
Fie, what a 
naughty princess! Her frock was white cambric, 
with a broad black silk sash, and on her august 
bonnet of white drawn silk. 


spots. 


ing with her nurse for the parasol. 


head she wore a 
Upon the front seat rode the dowager, Lady 
Littleton, head nurse, as the children take pre- 
cedence of this stately richly attired lady, she 
sits in front. <A stout, hale old fellow near me, 
seemed charmed with the puguacity of her royal 
highness, Adelaide Louisa Victoria, and he 
| swore she was a true child of John Bull. The 
| people around, all seemed charmed with their 
| little masters, and their beloved Queen. As I 
'gazed upon their satisfaction, I tried to imagine 
to myself what was the feeling which animated 
them—and what were those mysterious things 
called royalty and loyalty. Why did they so 
‘delight to gaze upon that young female on 
horseback—and place her in magnificent pala- 
ces, and surround her with all that was most 
delicious and beautiful and grand of earthly 
(things? What mighty wisdom lay under that 
“fair young brow, and what might lay in that lit- 
'tle gloved hand, that thus they honor her? | 
‘could not see—I was unfortunately born on the 
wrong side of the Atlantic, to penetrate the mys- 
tery of royalty and loyalty. 

A delicious morning tempted us out early the 
next day, and at nine o'clock we found ourselves 
‘before the gate of the Home Park. Of course 
| we could not enter, as the public are not admit- 
ted until two, but we stood gazing at the beauti- 

ful castellated palace before us, when we beheld 
A lady simply 
attired, was leaning over the terrace, her husband 
| beside her, watching their little girl as she was 
placed upon her poney. It was Victoria and 
Albert. A chair was strapped upon a smal 
| pony, in which was fastened the little princess 
who was led off, surrounded by six attendants 
| two nurses, two grooms, and two liveried servan® 
We then turned, and seeking the door of Sa! 


quite a sweet domestic scene. 
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Georges’ Chapel, squeezed in among the crowd || happy. The monument is divided into two 
who awaited the hour for divine service. After compartments. In the lower one the body of 
being jostled for an hour, the doors were opened. | the Princess is lying on a bier, covered with a 
and all rushed to the choir. The choir of this | drapery which conceals all but the outline of the 
church is justly celebrated as being a fine speci- figure, which is strictly defined. At each corner 
men of the florid gothic. The roof is extremely | a female sits with her head bowed with sorrow. 
beautiful, being of that style called fun tracery, Above this, the spirit of the Princess is ascending 
where the groinings spring from the top of the | to heaven, supported by two angels, one of whom 
shaft, and spread out like a fan over the roof, | bears her infant. A canopy richly wrought and 
meeting again, and hanging down through the | gilded surrounds the whole, emblazoned with the 
centre, seeming stalactiles carved with exquisite | arms of Great Britain and Saxe Coburg. This 
nicety. This style came in about the year 1400, || monument was not erected by her relatives, but 
by subscription of her sorrowing countrymen; a 


The body of the church was set with benches, 
circumstance which gives it more interest. 
Sunday afternoon brought out a new crowd of 


which were soon filled, as well as the two rows 
of pews on each side. The peculiarity of this | 
choir is the stalls for the knights of the garter,| Londoners, who were to be seen strolling in 
which line each side of the choir above the pews. | parties over the parks and terrace and garden, 
These are stalls having each a canopy of carved |) This last presented a brilliant scene. Every 
oak above it, crowned with the helmet, scarf,| alley and walk were alive with gaily dressed 
sword and banner of the knights. There are | persons and merry children, while a fine band in 
thirty-eight knights, among them many foreign) the scarlet uniform of Windsor were stationed 
potentates, of which the sovereign is chief. Vic-| before the grand steps in front of the Queen’s 
toria’s helmet, satin scarf, sword, and gay banner, \ rooms, playing beautiful airs. 

were at the head. The effect of these brilliant | Of our many rambles among the forest glades 
banners contrasting with the black oak, is very |) of Windsor, I have not room to speak. The oak 
fine as you look down the choir. A sort of box,| of Hernc, the Hunter, Shakspeare’s oak, of 
projecting over our heads near the end of the | course, was visited. Its huge, bare arms entirely 
choir, is the seat of the royal party. The win-|| divested of bark, contrast well with the green 
' wood boughs around it. 

And now, farewell to princely Windsor. A 
and at last the organ peeled, and a white silk hat, | long and delicious ride through beautiful scenery 
trimmed with white lisse, and a black velvet shawl | brought us back to our hotel in London, where 
appeared, and told us we were blessed with the) the three nice young men appointed to attend 
Queen’s presence. Of the solemn and beautiful | upon us, flew to the carraige to assist us out, the 
cathedral service, I have spoken elsewhere. The | landlord came forth with a cordial welcome, the 
windows of this chapel are beautifully adorned | chambermaid eagerly led us into our room and 
with Gothic tracery, and painted in glowing | the housekeeper came out to drop us a respectful 


dows are painted, and curtains of blue silk hang 
around them. Upon this was every eye strained, 


colors. Some of the modern ones are from| courtsey. 
designs by Benjamin West, the one over the : 
altar by him, being the resurrection. From it a | DIFFUSION OF KNOWLEDGE. 
stream of every colored ray was painting the white | 
pillars, and marble floor. Under this floor lie | 
Henry VIII., Queen Jane Seymour, and Charles | 
I. Edward IV. and his Queen Elizabeth Wood- | overspreads the earth: old establishments are 
adapting themselves to the spirit of the age; new 
establishments are rising; the inferior schools 
are introducing improved systems of instruction, 
during Cromwell's reign. Many sovereigns, | and good books are rendering every man’s fire- 
Warriors, and noble ladies are buried here, and) side a school. From all these causes there is 
many are the fine tombs, and beautiful the | growing up an enlightened public opinion, which 
‘arving and decorations, but none of them) quickens and directs the progress of every art 
inspired the feeling with which I gazed upon | and science, and through the medium of a free 
the cenotaph of the Princess Charlotte. She! press, althou;h overlooked by many, is now 
possessed a noble character, and a feeling heart, rapidly becoming the governing influence in all 
and was summoned from life when surrounded ! the affairs of man.—Dr. Arnott—Elements of 
by all that could make rank and domestic life’ Physics. 


Tne strong barriers which confined the stores 
of wisdom have been thrown down, and a flood 


ville, lie here also, under a beautiful tomb of | 
wrought steel, hung with gold and jewels at his | 


death by his subjects, but stolen away again | 
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48 THE SPIRIT’ S VOYAGE.----SONNET. 








Original. 


THE SPIRIT’S VOYAGE. 


BY FRANCES S. OSGOOD. 


Jaden with bread-fruit and cocoas, was sent off from the shore 
witha fair wind, in order, as they said, to bear the spirit of || 


the dead away from the land of the living.” 


“ Tuey’ve filled with fruit, their frail canoe, 


With fruit and flowers of brilliant hue, 


A blooming freight—but whose the hand, 


To guide the light thing from the land? 
So feathery light,—’twould seem a sin, 
To trust a fairy’s weight within. 


The waves are bright,—the skies are fair, 


A balmy blessing is the air, 

Her sail is set,—she glides away ! 
Where goes the graceful boat to-day? 
I hear no voice come o’er the tide; 

I see no form the helm beside ; 

And it might seem a moment’s toy, 
But that they wear no smile of joy, 
And fondly watch its snowy wing, 

As if it were a holy thing :— 

Why send they forth their boat to be 
A plaything for the reckless sea ?”’ 
“Oh! stranger! calm or wild the tide, 
Their light canoe will safely glide, 
And all unscathed by tempest-shock, 
By coral-reef or roughest rock, 

Ere morn, its stainless sail be furled, 
For ever in the spirit-world. 

A viewless hand that bark obeys, 

A voice unheard, the sea-wave, sways, 
A thing so holy and so fair, 

Secure and safe, is smiling there, 
That fiercest winds, before it, falter, 
And into harmless zephyrs alter. 


Ah! well may they the wanderer mark ; 


For know,—within that blessed bark, 
The spirit of a little child, 
Is playing on the waters wild! 
Behold our chieftain’s burial ground! 
We raised to-day another mound. 
Behold its lone and hallowed tree ! 
So graceful and so fair was she. 
But look !—the boat is seen no more, 
The mourning train have left the shore, 
And, hark! those accents sad and wild 
Our island chief laments his child.” 
THE LAMENT. 
No more !—ah! never, never more! 
Her precious feet will tread, 


Like light, our dwelling’s coral floor,* 


By young affection led; 

Those little feet, whose graceful fall, 
So airy and so gay, 

Broke not the frailest shell of all, 
That glittered in her way 
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| No more! Ah! never, never more, 
Her glancing hands will braid 
Our painted mats, to shade the door, 
Where warm the noontide played! 
| 


No more with lightest limbs she’ll spring 

| 
Far up the cocoa tree, 

No more the cocoa-cup she'll bring, 


With sunny smile to me! 


| 

But safer, through the land of souls, 
Those tender feet shall go, 

And where the endless river rolls, 
More rich the cocoas grow ; 

| 


And still beneath her joyous hand 
The spirit-fruit shall rise, 

For ever blooming through the land, 
Where nothing droops and dies! 


Her dark hair’s long and glossy stream, 
Shall bright Kahullah’s deck ; 
And wreaths of rainbow shells shall gleam 








Around her arms and neck. 
' 


Play on amid those fragrant bowers, 
My fair and happy child! 

Ere long another bark of ours 
Shall brave the waters wild; 


And though ’twould scarce a boat so weak, 
The sin-weighed soul, sustain, 

A father’s spirit cannot seek 
His only child in vain ! 











\ Original. 
SONNET. 
Written in the burial-ground at Newbury, Mass. 


BY PROFESSOR WILLIAM G. HOWARD. 


| How cool and calm is this sequestered place !* 
Where can earth boast a more instructive spot ? 

| This is the goal of man’s terrestrial race, 

The peaceful home where ages sleep forgot 

 Etherial spirits “ walk unseen” around, 

And hallow all this consecrated ground. 

/Oh! when ambition burns with restless fires, 

| And passion drives each kindly thought away ; 

| When hope with all her blissful train expires, 
Or fierce temptations lead my feet astray; 

| May the still voice that meekly whispers here, 
In accents sweet as music from the skies, 

_ Renew each grace, dispel each gloomy fear, 

|*Till hope revives afresh, and every murmur dies! 





* Within this sacred enclosure are deposited the remains o 
|, my sainted grand-parents, and it was during a visit to the’ 


* The floor of the hut is strewed with fragments of coral || §*@ves in the summer of 1822, that the preceding lines w®" 
| hastily written. 
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HE SHEWED THEM 


THE KING’S SON. 49 








Original. 


“ HE SHEWED THEM THE KING'S SON.” 
2nd of Kings, 1ith, and 4th. 


BY MRS. LYDIA H. SIGOURNEY. 
__—(ppression was in Israel,—and the sway 
Of an usurping woman, steep’d in guilt, 
Made the good tremble, and the bad grow bold.— 
With tears, the toil-worn peasant reap’d his corn, 
And trod his vintage,—for the frown of Heaven 
Darken’d the joy of harvest. 
Twice three years, 
Had that bad queen, in impudence of pomp 
Wielded the sceptre,—while the people mourn’d 
Their murder’d princes,—and her tyrant sway 
Bore with revolting spirit.—Righteous men 
In prostrate prayer invok’d Jehovah’s name, 
And by his desecrated altar cried, 
“ Oh, Lord !—how long ?” 
Yet not in hopeless grief 
Drop’d the High Priest,—but trimm’d his silver beard, 
And wore his costly mitre gloriously,— 
While ever and anon, his brow betray’d 
The inspiration of some secret joy 
That made his spirit strong. 
At length,—one morn,— 
He call’d the people,—and amid the array 
Of warlike guards,—with bristling spear and shield, 
Shew’d the King’s son,—who from red slaughter snatch'd 
When mad Athaliah crush’d the royal race, 
He, in his house had hid, and nourish’d up 
To sit on David's throne.— 
Yes,—there he stood, 
In childhood’s beauty,—with his wondering eye, 
And clear, high brow.—And when the priestly hand 
Pour'd forth the annointing oil, and plac’d the crown,— 
With one continuous shout,—“ God save the king! 
‘The temple echo’d, and the mountains cried 
To vale and stream,—'till every brooklet told 
The whispering reeds and pebbles on its way,— 
How God had bless’d his people, and in wrath 
Remember’d mercy.— 
Ho !—thou mournful one,— 
Who ‘neath the burdens and the cares of life 
Dost bow despairing,—hast thou never heard 
Of the King’s Son,—the lowly manger-born,— 
The heralded of angels ? 
Hast thou seen 
His face,—so full of pity for the ills 
He took a part in, while a guest below 7— 
Know’st thou his love 7— 

Then what of boastful hope 
si ike off his unripe fruits,—thou hast the feast 
That meek submission spreads,—the peace of him 
Who making the Eternal Will his own, 

Becomes co-worker with Omnipotence.— 

Soin thy loyalty and love, hold on 

Life’s shortening pilgrimage, and hand in hand 
With the King’s Son,—pass to thy destin’d skies. 


Shi 





Original. 
SONG OF THE SPRING BREEZE. 


BY MRS. ANN 8S. STEPHENS. 


On, give me welcome—I come—I come 
| From a sweet and balmy land, 
| With the tropic rose T have made my home ; 
'’Mid ripening fruits I have loved to roam— 
| Where the sea-shells lie in their golden sand, 
| I have played with the foam of a Southern strand. 
Il. 
Oh, give me welcome! I bring—TI bring 
A gift for the coming May, 
The sunshine falls from my restless wing, 
It touches the ice of the mountain spring ; 
| But I langh—TI laugh as it melts away, 
| And my voice is heard in the leaping spray. 
| MI. 
Oh, give me welecome—a welcome now ! 
The winter was stern and cold, 
| But I sung him to sleep, and I kissed his brow 
While I lifted his robe of spotless snow. 
| And that crusty fellow, so chill and old 
| Awoke in a mantle of green and gold. 


| Iv. 


4 welcome now! while the south wind weaves 


| His breath with the morning dew, 


| 
| As he fans the moss on the cottage eaves— 


And drives from the hollow the sear dry leaves. 





} 
| 
| 
| The birds that sing with a silvery shout 
| 
| 


Where the violet hides its eye of blue 
And the pale young grass peeps faintly through. 
Vv. 

Oh, welcome me—while I have a rout 


With the pleasant April rain— 


And the fragrant buds that are breaking out 
Like drops of light with a rosy stain, 


| Mid the delicate leaves that are green again. 


Ir fares with religion as with a shuttlecock, 
| which is stricken from one to another, and rests 
with none. The rich apprehend it to have been 
designed for the poor; and the poor, in their 
turn, think it calculated chiefly for the rich. An 
old acquaintance of mine, who omitted no oppor- 
tunity of doing good, discoursed with the barber 
who shaved him, on his manner of spending the 
Sabbath, which was not quite as it should be, 
and the necesssity of his having more religion 
than he seemed at present possessed of. The 
| barber, proceeding in his work of lathering, 
| replied, “that he had tolerably well for a barber; 
_as, in his opinion, one-third of the religion neces- 





sary to save a gentleman would do to save a 
barber.” 





















































SOFTLY FALLS THE FOOT OF LOVE. 





SOFTLY FALLS THE FOOT OF LOVE, 


WORDS BY THE HON. MRS. NORTON—MUSIC BY E. J. LODER. 


_ALLEGRETTO CON ESPRES3. 
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than a mother bird, Whoseeks, secks her down-y nest; And thus I steal to thee, be- 






































SOFTLY FALLS THE FOOT OF LOVE. 
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lev’d, Beneath the dark blue night, And thus I steal 
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dark, the dark blue night. Oh, come to our unconquer’d hills, For 
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lensant ‘tis te wander out, 

en only thou and I 

Are there to speak one happy thought, 
Te that far silent sky! 

The valleys down beneath are full 
Of voices and of men 
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3 The balmy air may breathe as sweet, 
With perfume floating slow, 
Bat here where thou and I may ream 
The fresh wild breezes blew: 
@h, here each simple flew’ret scems 


Te know that it is free, 


come te our untrodden hills, 
ey will not tell again. 


The winds on our unconqur’d hills, 


Are full of Liberty! 
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EDITORS’ TABLE. Untrorm EpItion OF THE VARIOUS WRITINGS OF CORNELIUs 
| Matuews: complete in one volme; New York Sun Office.—We 
Tue Laptes’ Companion anv Literary Exposrror.—QOur | have received part one, consisting of a portion of the Motley 
friends will see that in the present number we have amply | Book, which like most of the other writings of Mr. Mathews is 
redeemed our promises in relation to certain improvements in | characterized by an air of pretension—an exaggeration of style 
the appearance of our magazine. The only complaint that has ! and sentiment, and an eternal succession of futile attempts x 
ever been heard hitherto against the Companion, has been as || humor, which at once dispose the reader todislike the book and 
to the size of the type with which it was printed—a complaint || the author more than their real merits will justify. The best com. 
which we must acknowledge has not been without proper || mentary upon the style of Mr. Mathews’ writings is to be found 
foundation. Nw beauty and clearness of typography can | in the newspaper advertisement, in which they are announced, 
make up for the want of the requisite magnitude in the letters | As a specimen of puffery that advertisement is the greatest 
which can alone present them with a proper and pleasing dis- || thing we have seen in a long time. 
tinctness totheeye. The striking improvement which we have | 
effected in the present number in this particular, will, we have Encyciorepta oF Geocrapuy: Lea & Blanchard.—This 
ne doubt, be fully appreciated. It is our intention to make | most valuable work is now in the course of publication in 
our magazine as pre-eminent in ite mechanical execution, as it numbers, or parts, at the low price of twenty-five cents each. 
is in its literary pretensions. We wish to make it a ately T an a wash of sefmenes on thest subjects of which it treats, 
oasis amid the vast and dreary deserts of eye-sickening letter- || jo16 jg nothing published that can compare with it. It fur. 


sur taheone he uh ae — ee — ony es } nishes a complete description of the earth, as well as physical, 
considerate system of competition has established—a verdant statistical, and moral. It exhibits the natural history, indus- 
spot upon which the eye may rest with pleasure, and the intel- | 


A hich ad , ' iditionel ff 1 | try, commerce, political institutions, and the civil and social 
lectual Gowers which adore it gather additions Fragrance ane | state of every nation. The name of its editior, Hugh Murray, 
power from the beauty, elegance, and clearness of their dress. |/ 


and his able assistants, the professors of the Edinburgh Uni- 
That we have succeeded, we boldly assert and challenge a 


‘ ; . | versity, are a cuarantee that it is correct as it is comprehen- 
comparison between the mechanical execution of the present .i¥.  1¢ will be completed in twenty-four parts. 
number, and that of any other periodical in the country. I 
But while paying due heed to this branch of our editorial 
labors, we have not been unmindful of the still more important || AL1SON’s History or Evrore.—This standard and valuable 
requisites of the intellectual and literary character of the | ¥°rk which is now in the course of publication by the Har- 
Companion. Upon this point, the names of Mrs. Embury and | Pets, has been issued as far as part sixth. The whole is to be 
Mrs. Sigourney which we have succeeded in securing to the | completed in sixteen numbers, at the very low price of twenty- 
editorial management, are fully sufficient. They are the best | five cents per number, or four dollars for the complete copy of 
guarantee which we can offer of our firm determination to | °€ Of the most recondite and elaborate works of the day. 





enforce the pretention of our magazine to the repution of being | 

the best and the most brilliant periodical of the age. Both of || Tue Farmer’s Excyctorepta, ane Dictionary oF Rvurat 
these ladies are well known as graceful, practised, and vigo- | Arratrs: Carcy & Hart.—An exceedingly valuable and prac- 
rous writers. Their writings have been, and are, the honor of | tical work: compiled from the best authorities, by an English 
American Literature—their accomplishments are universally || #gticulturalist, and revised and enlarged by an Ameriem 
acknowledged—their literary reputations limited only by the | farmer. It is precisely the kind of work that has been much 
bounds of the great English reading world. With such aid no | W@nted, and will no doubt meet with an extensive circulation. 
one can doubt our ability to enforce and maintain the Ladies’ | !t will be published in sixteen numbers, three gumbers of which 
Companion and Literary Expositor’s claim to the title of the | have already been issued. 

American National Magazine. 

Tueatricacs.—* The drama is ata low ebb,” says every one, 
and it isa well known proverb that “ what every one says must 
be true.” We are sorry to say that the proverb is true in this 
case, with the exception, perhaps, of the Bowery, while during 
the engagement of Mrs. Shaw, has been doing a pretty fair busi- 
ness. Mrs. Shaw, in the “ Love Chase,” however, is an attrac- 


Incipents or Travet in Yucatan: Harper & Brothers.— 
In this work Mr. Stephens has succeeded in making an ex- 
ceedingly interesting and valuable book : and at the same time |, 
that he has avoided some of the faults of his former productions || 
he retains their principal merits and beauties. He has the | 
same graceful, unpretending and generally correct style—the | ~ ‘ ; 
same easy and taking good temper—the same acute observation || tion which would draw under any circumstances; and st 
at the same time that he does not fill up his pages with a record || cansot predicate upon the — of the Bouery any — 
of so many trivial events. He does not chronicle so many i| of the real state ef theatricals in this city. If extraordinary 
uninteresting dinners as he did in his sketches of Central | inducements take people to the Bowery, the drama may be 
Aaevise. going down, and the enterprizing manager be still ignorant of 

Too much praise cannot be given to the typographical exe- | the fact. The prospects of the Park revived considerable ys 
eution of this work, or the numerous elegant and elaborate l the engage of Mr. Booth. This apeaks vether to & 
engravings from the designs of Mr Catherwood, which adorn | injury of Ge eterna, aed nd they cannot do but mole 
and illustrate it. The work is in these partioulars an honor to |) rately well with oush ons ener whet eouts we expected 
American literature, and is more particularly to be commended without any? Whatever may be said of the drama in geners), 
in these days of cheap publications and infamous typography. | the palmy days of the Park have closed, at least for the present. 

} Its sun has grown dim, and we are afraid that it will be a long 


A summary of its contents, which is the most our space || + oa ~ enya bli 
would permit us to give, is in this case unnecessary, as all of | time before it will rise to that refulgent position in public 


our readers either have or will examine it for themselves. || Opinion that it — occupied. The Chatham with even Mr. 
| Forrest and Miss Clifton, has not commanded much publi¢ 


Swaxsreane.—The Harpers are issuing in numbers a new | *ttention. We think the manager is pursuing a wrong cour ~~ 


edition of Shakspeure, with notes, and illustrated by nume-| When he engages stars, and allows them to pocket the entire 
rous fine engravings. It will be completed in eight numbers at Teeipts, leaving his own treasury penniless. The engagemen' 
twenty-five cents cach. of Mr. Forrest and Miss Clifton, proved, comparativels 
speaking, a total foilure. The Olympic is about closing * 

Tae Carnotic Exposrror.—A very able exponent and de- | prosperous season, but not as much so as many of the former 
fender of the doctrines and principles of the Roman Catholic | ones. We have endeavored, as briefly as possible to give * 
church. The April number commences the fourth volume. The | faithful sketch of our city theatres, adhering throughow' 
Rev. Felix Verela and the Rey. C. C. Pise, are the conductors. strictly to the truth. 
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